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REVIEWS 


The Duchess de la Valliére: a Play. By the 
Author of ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &c. Saunders & 
Otley. 

We are not of those, it is well perhaps again to 

acknowledge, who would set up the corpse of 

Tragedy in a state bed, and call that a revival, 

Crown her, enthrone her, fill her dull cold ear 

with compliments, raise anthems in honour of her 

cadaverous beauty—all is a miserable mockery 
that brings the gorge into the mouth of a spec- 
tator: every chaplet you put round her brow 
withers at its chill; robe after robe, however 
splendid, turns to a pall; your praises die into 
the hollow echoes of a tomb, your proudest 
hymns of triumph into’a dead march. Once 
more we affirm it is a miserable mockery—take 
away the bolster and the body falls! To the 
grave with her again—do her homage there. 

Worship as many little images of her as you 
lease, but always recollect they are waxen apo- 

-“ for the true presence. At all events, if 
the resuscitation of the mighty Creature is to be 
endeavoured, let us beg those concerned about 
the work to bethink them that pufiing each 
other does not blow the breath of life into her 
nostrils; and that it will merit no better name 
than literary galvanism if they restore her to 
gibbering speech and fitful action, unless they 
can give her back at the same time a permanent 
soul, Matter of hope or despair, as the revival 
of the Drama may be, this admonition probably 
comes nothing amiss. 

In expressing ourselves as above, we do not 
fear to put out the blaze of dramatic ambition, 
which makes such a crackle among us at pre- 
sent, or to paralyze the energies of genius, whose 
self-confidence is often a spur to exertion, and a 
source of success: encouraging voices are too 
many as well as too loud against us; we might 
as well seek to cry down the Park and Tower 
guos of a birthday, or all the joy-bells of London 
after a royal recovery. Apprehension, we think, 
should be on the other side: that our dramatists, 
finding their doorways planted with laurel, should 
sit down under them and search no farther. If 
they be in the right road, a forest of palms will 
obstruct them—if in the wrong, set them still 
more astray. For our own parts, we, indeed, as 
much expect the restoration of the Great Drama 
as King Arthur back from Avalon; but what is 
that, when dramatists and critics of the drama 
are as sanguine as so many Welshmen about 
the return of their idol? We may allege, as a 
still better excuse for promulgating our scep- 
ticism, that every false impetus given to genius 
or power, is really an impediment to its progress 
inthe true line. Critics have more than one 
point of resemblance to finger-posts; if they 
show the wrong path, it were much more to the 
public advantage that their directions were 
muddied out. Is drama the true line? Let us 
have some good ground for thinking so, before 
we cluck our poets to run headlong upon it. It 
would be a sad consummation, if the flight of 
our swans were to turn out but a wild-goose 
chase, 

We stated, in our notice of ‘ Ion,’{ our reasons 
for disbelieving that the present age is dramatic; 
4 position in which all the storms hitherto raised 
against us have only served to root us the deeper. 
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Unless arguments of heavier calibre be brought 
to shake us, we must stand our old ground like 
a pyramid, immoveably, everlastingly. Our 
opinion was built, not upon the failure of modern 
dramatic experiments, though we might perhaps 
fairly regard this as a running illustration, but 
upon @ priori independent principles, the con- 
clusion from which we think demonstrative, 
although quite willing to allow its illegitimacy 
—when proved. Referring to it as the basis of 
our present and future criticisms, we shall only 
add here, that, such is our love for the Drama, 
we had rather a million-fold enjoy six good plays 
than our said opinion. If a body of scenic lite- 
rature, deserving to be so called, should even to 
this small extent appear, we are ready to shut 
up oracle at once, and become joyful penitents 
for our scepticism. However, it will not suf- 
fice that the body of scenic literature is pro- 
nounced such by the playwrights themselves, 
or their sub rosé friends; nor that common-place 
extracts put into italics or tombstone capitals, 
are set before the eyes of the public to dazzle 
them like paintings on gold; nor that dramatic 
spirit can be instanced here and there, like 
amaranth in a kitchen-garden, which, never- 
theless, makes it no Paradise. Dramatic spirit! 
why yes; Homer's Iliad is full of dramatic 
spirit—does this make it a drama? Chevy 
Chace is as dramatic a ballad as Shakespeare 
could have written,—does this make the hedge- 
poet a dramatist? Truly, it displays a most 
white-minded state cf acquaintanceship with the 
subject, to assert, that because Scott’s novels 
contain dramatic spirit, therefore Scott had 
genius for drama. Where is the newspaper 
which does not display law-giving spirit? Yet 
how many newspaper editors could turn out 
practical Lycurguses, and found solid systems of 
legislation? It will be answered: Scott had a 
genius for drama, but chose to restrain it. We 
doubt if any man, not altogether dissolved in a 
jelly of indolence, ever kept his genius life-long 
under a bushel; but a less theoretical reply is, 
look at ‘ Halidon Hill’! Or must this, too, pass 
fora drama? We dare say: with those whose 
standard is but half-staff high, and who, when- 
ever they have no distinct idea of a work's real 
excellence, declare it, in the straits of their 
criticism, very dramatic. Every pet work is 
dramatic now; the best proof that little of the 
quality can be abroad, else we should not hear 
it so often attributed as the highest compliment. 
But the critical philosophy is short-sighted 
indeed, which cannot see that a spirit of almost 
any denomination whatever may be found in 
any age. Epic genius flashes out through Shake- 
spearean times as plain as lightnings in a thunder- 
storm, yet we do not call those times epic, but 
dramatic. Under the Stuart and succeeding 
reigns, dramatic spirit, though of a feeble kind, 
was rifer than at present: we have no tragedy 
which is not as milk-and-water to elixir vita, in 
comparison with ‘ Venice Preserved’ or ‘The 
Revenge,’ however stilted and rhetorical; yet 
we designate those ages of poetry Lyric, or Sa- 
tiric, not Dramatic. These very plain truths 
would be quite superfluous, if those who talk a 
great deal on the subject of the Drama would 
think a little. 

We are by no means blind to the merits of 
our living dramatists. There is much amiable 
poetry in ‘ Jon,’ sombre power about the ‘ Plays 





on the Passions,’ adaptation of home feelings to 
public effect in ‘ Virginius,’ &c.: Landor has a 
fine bolting strength of imagination, which melts 
at times into exquisite tenderness; Barry Corn- 
wall possesses genuine tragic pathos, and without 
Sheridan Knowles’s scenic adroitness or Landor’s 
vigour, would, we think, pitch his spear higher 
than any dramatist of the day, simply from 
having a truer idea of his sublime function. 
This author has written but one play, being 
gifted, perhaps, with a little of the unhappy 
knowledge to which his more blissful brother- 
poets are impenetrable—that ‘Tragedy is no 
more to be drawn down from heaven again than 
Astrea. 

Mr. Bulwer comes now before us as a candi- 
date for the scenic crown: we are surprised he 
has not done so long before,—that very simple 
thing, drama, which nevertheless baffled the 
mighty genius of Milton, being thought, by our 
authors in the shell, a good kind of chirrup to 
come out with—a nice easy flit to try their 
wings in! No young gentleman, of the smallest 
talent or pretension, can sit down in quiet until 
he has written his tragedy; why Mr. Bulwer 
should have been so late, we cannot tell. He is, 
beyond doubt, one of our chief notables in lite- 
rature: no one can get up a spirited novel, or 
hit off a brilliant political tract, more ably. But 
we doubt if these very faculties do not rather 
unfit him for a tragedist: they give his pages 
too much the character’of touch-paper, that 
sparkles and spits fire from one end to the other, 
without splendid blaze or striking explosion. 
They are such as would constitute agreeable 
squibbing in every form, political or not; and 
make what is called a crack author of any one 
endowed with them; but however they might 
enable Mr. Bulwer to succeed in corhedy, we 
fear they bespeak a grade of mind the whole 
height of Delphi’s steep beneath the loftier 
walk of the drama. ‘To us, he appears deficient 
altogether in that cleaving power of eloquence 
which would reach the core of his subject at 
once—that power of massing the passions upon 
each single point, until their force becomes irre- 
sistible ; as well as in the gentle energies with 
which suppressed affection, patient anguish, 
simplicity not common-place, are raised to the 
tragic value of those higher passions, and made 
to take our hearts by sap instead of storm. Mr. 
Bulwer seems not to have an idea that tragedy 
is aught more sublime than a sentimental love 
story, or demands a weightier outlay of mind 
than so many dialogues from a talking novel. 
Even the subject he has fixed on for his play 
indicates, we think, a low-thoughted estimation 
of the drama. Not that the subject is too do- 
mestic or disreputable ; we are content enough, 
so far as their subject, with George Barnwell, 
and Jane Shore; but however well the maudlin 
amiability of poor La Valliére, and the tinsel 
character of Louis's court, may serve for a novel, 
a nobler theme, we submit, should have been 
chosen to harmonize with the great nature of 
the drama. Besides, the powers of the dramatist 
will most often sink to the level of his ees 
we can indeed conceive Shakespeare to have 
elevated that of La Valliére into drama, though 
we cannot conceive him to have chosen it. 

But, after all, Mr. Bulwer was perhaps right in 
taking such asubject, and we must applaud rather 
than blame him for so doing ; a greater one would 
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have crushed his faculties, not expanded them ; 
it is only the eagle that perches upon Jove’s foot- 
stool. We find more Sghhaats fault with his 
treatment of the subject, throughout the whole 
process of which we can scarce detect one ele- 
mentary particle of dramatic power developing 
or threatening to develope itself. He “ asks no 
favour” of the public; in the name of that 
public we will do him the highest,—counsel him 
never to attempt another play of the serious 
kind—it would be the death of his reputation, 
and no new life to tragedy. His characters, 
even those recommended with a slight flourish 
in his prologue—Lauzun and La Valliére, are 
as feebly sketched as shadows of clouds upon 
rippling water; they have neither depth, nor 
decided outline, nor enduringness. All the real 
ones are far better drawn in the memoirs, or 
gossiping histories of France, and have far more 
of “dr«matic spirit” in those works than in Mr. 
Bulwer’s drama. Nay, he himself, in his own 
preface, pourtrays such as he speaks of there 
with an acumen and discernment to which his 
stage personifications have no claim whatever ; 
this is a further proof that powers, dramatic 
enough for common prose purposes, may become 
totally inadequate to the prodigious wear and 
want of the drama. Doubtless the portraitures 
upon our author’s mental canvas were striking 
and determinate enough ; and we conclude that, 
seeing only these, while looking at his faint tran- 
scripts of them on paper, he came to a complai- 
sant opinion of the latter. We do not know an 
authorial delusion more frequent and fatal than 
this—confounding what is in the mind with 
what is in the manuscript—nor any talent more 
requisite than that which enables a writer to 
tell when he has fixed the fugitive spirit in 
words, when or how far he has suffered it to 
evaporate. A lack of this talent, we apprehend, 
must have led our author to suppose he had de- 
lineated the magnificent phrase-maker, the splen- 
did counterfeit of great-mindedness, Louis Qua- 
torze, by means of a little common-place politesse, 
and country-justice solemnity ;—the refined in- 
triguer, Lauzun, by making him the flimsy 
artificer of a fraud that any court-spider could 
have woven; and the spirituelle demirep, Mon- 
tespan, by giving her a few speeches to utter, as 
insipid as La Valliére herself doles forth when 
most sentimental. We are not much more ena- 
moured with the ideal character of Bragelone : 
it becomes original only by outraging nature. 
Such a character may be possible, but drama- 
tists should know that it is the probable, not the 
possible, which constitutes the natural. A re- 
jected lover may, if his passion have been subli- 
mated by its own ardour from all earthly dregs, 
keep watch and ward over his scornful lady 
while she is undefiled,—may even seek to warn 
her from the slide into pollution: it would how- 
over, we conceive, be by a more delicate hint 
than calling her “harlot” to her face (p. 46), 
and sustaining a categorical argument with her 
about the chances of seduction. Devotedness 
the most enthusiastic would, we are sure, turn 
to disgust and indignation, if his protegée, after 
once submitting to be saved, though with extreme 
reluctance, embraced concubinage next moment 
at the foot of the cross, and clung to that till 
driven to this again by satiety not her own, and 
jealousy which she called religion. What was 
the real case? Bragelone slew himself in des- 
pair: here is truth of history and truth of nature. 
‘The fictitious Bragelone becomes monk, to 
preach back his slippery mistress a second time 
into the Magdalen asylum: here is falsification 
of both. 

We have often testified to our author’s high 
talents as a novelist and political writer: it 
would give us much satisfaction were we able to 
enlist him in our skeleton company of dramatists, 





did he reach within half a head of the standard 
height. Cockades are as abundant with us as 
cat-o’-nine-tails ; and we declare, on the honour 
of dramatic drill-serjeants, we should bestow 
the former with yet more good-will than the 
latter, upon deserving subjects. But Mr. Bulwer 
is guiltless of all such merit as we look for: we 
can find him indictable for dramatic sorcery on no 
count or plea whatever. It might have been ex- 
pected that the language of his play would com- 
pensate for the poverty of its plot, and the puny 
developement of its characters; that it, at least, 
would have afforded good soundings in which to 
anchor our hopes of a future dramatist. No 
such thing: the language has no particular 
east or character, but is just what dealers 
in poetry talk on the common ’Change and 
Cheapside of Parnassus. On some occasions it 
may be what newspaper critics would call 
“powerful” ; for example, where politics inspire 
it: to us, it appears little above what might be 
written by a brave schoolboy, who had caught 
the ordinary itch of blank verse and patriotism. 
We shall quote one of the best passages, and fer- 
vently wish the reader may find more delight 
from it than we did :— 


Louis. I can no more hold parley with impatience, 
But long to learn how Lauzun’s courtship prospers. 
She is not here. At prayers, perhaps. The Duchess 
Hath grown devout. A friar!—Save you, father! 

Brageilone. 1 thank thee, son. 

Louis. He knows me not. Well, Monk, 
Are you her Grace’s almoner? 

rag. Sire, no! 

Louis. So short, yet know us? 

Brag. Sire, Ido, 
The man— 

Louis. How, priest! the man ! 

Brag. The word offends you? 
The King, who raised a maiden to a Duchess. 

That maiden’s father was a gallant subject : 

Kingly reward !—you made his daughter Duchess, 
That maiden’s mother was a stainless matron : 

Her heart you broke, though mother to a Duchess! 
That maiden was affianced from her youth 

To one who served you well—nay, saved your life : 
His life you robbed of all that gave life value; 

And yet—you made his fair betrothed a Duchess. 
You are that King. The world proclaims you “ Great ed 
A million warriors bled to buy your laurels ; 

A million peasants starved to build Versailles: 
Your people famish ; but your court is splendid ! 
Priests from their pulpits bless your glorious reign ; 
Poets have sung thee greater than Augustus ; 

And painters placed you on immortal canvass, 
Limn’d asthe Jove whose thunders awe the world: 
But to the humble minister of God, 

You are the King who has betrayed his trust— 
Beggared a nation but to bloat a court, 

Seen in men’s lives the pastime to ambition, 
Looked but on virtue as the toy for vice ; 

And, for the first time, from a subject’s lips, 

Now learns the name he leaves to Time and God! 

Louis. Add to the bead-roll of that King’s offences, 
That, when a foul-mouthed Monk assumed the rebel, 
The Monster-King forgave him. Hast thou done? 

Brag. Your changing hues belie your royal mien ; 

IX the high monarch veils the trembling man ! 

Louis, Well, you are privileged! It ne’er was said 
The Fourteenth Louis, in his proudest hour, 

Bow’d not his sceptre to the Church’s crozier. 

Brag. Alas! the Church, Tis true, this garb of serge 
Dares speech that daunts the ermine, and walks free 
Where stout hearts tremble in the triple mail. 

But wherefore ?— Lies the virtue in the robe, 

Which the moth eats? or in these senseless beads? 

Or in the name of Priest? The Pharisees 

Had priests that gave their Saviour to the cross! 

No! we have high immunity and sanction, 

That Truth may teach humanity to Power. 

Glide through the dungeon, pierce the armed throng, 
Awaken Luxury on her Sybarite couch, 

And, startling souls that slumber on a throne, 

Bow kings before that priest of priests—ruHE ConscIENCE. 

Louis (aside). An awful man!—unlike the reverend 

crew 
Who praise my royal virtuesin the pulpit, 
And—ask for bishoprics when church is over! 

Brag. This makes us sacred. The profane are they 
Honouring the herald while they scorn the mission. 

The king who serves the church, yet clings to mammon, 
Who fears the pastor, but forgets the flock, 

Who bows before the monitor, and yet 

Will ne’er forego the sin, may sink, when age 

Palsies the lust and deadens the temptation 

To the priest-ridden, not repentant, dotard,— 

For pious hopes hail superstitious terrors, 

And seek some sleek Iscariot of the church 

To sell salvation for the thirty pieces ! 

Louis (aside). He speaks as one inspired! 

Awake !—awake! 


You are 


rag. 

Great though thou art, awake thee from the dream 

That earth was made for kings—mankind for slaughter— 
Woman for lust~the People for the Palace! 





Dark warnings have gone forth; along the air 
Lingers the crash of the first Charles’s throne ! 
Behold the young, the fair, the haughty king ! 
The kneeling courtiers, and the flattering priests ; 
Lo! where the palace rose, behold the scaffold— 
The crowd—the axe—the headsman—and the Victim 
Lord of the silver lilies, canst thou tell 
If the same fate await not thy descendant! 
If some meek son of thine imperial line 
May make no brother to yon headless spectre ! 
And when the sage who saddens o’er the end 
Tracks back the causes, tremble, lest he find 
The seeds, thy wars, thy pomp, and thy profusion 
Sowed in a heartless court and breadless people, 
Grew to the tree from which men shaped the scaffold ~ 
And the long glare of thy funeral glories 
Light unborn monarchs to a ghastly grave ! 
Beware, proud King! the Present cries aloud, 
A prophet to the Future. Wake !—beware ! 
(Exit Brageloy, 
Louis. Gone! Most ill-omened voice and fearful shape| 
Scarce seemed it of the earth; athing that breathed — 
But to fulfil some dark and dire behest ; 
To appal us, and to vanish.—The guick blood 
Halts in my veins, Oh! never till this hour 
Heard I the voice that awed the soul of Louis, 
Or met one brow that did not quail before 
My kingly gaze! and this unmitred monk ! 
I’m glad that none were by.—It was a dream; 
So let its memory like a dream depart. 
I am no tyrant—nay, I love my people. 
My wars were made but for the fame of France ! 
My pomp! why, tush !—what King can play the hermit! 
My conscience smites me not ; and but last eve 
I did confess, and was absolved !—A bigot; 
And half, methinks, a heretic! I wish 
The Jesuits had the probing of his doctrines, 
Well, well, ’tis o’er !—What ho, there ! 
Enter Gentleman of the Chamber. 
Louis. Wine! Apprise 
Once more the Duchess of our presence.—Stay ! 
Yon monk, what doth he here? 
Gentleman. 
Nor saw him till this day. 
Louis. 


I know not, Sire, 
Strange !—Wine! 
[Exit Gentlema, 

This language evidently has nothing chara. 
teristic of drama, more than being clipt into sepa 
rate passages, and given to separate speakers; it 
is after the commonest receipt for poetical decle 
mation: a select piece of parliamentary elo 
quence about the “ prerogatives of the crown,” 
and the “ rights of the people,” if putinto blank 
verse, would be just as suitable to the stage, 
Critical equity, however, obliges us to add, that 
our present author’s language is no more undr- 
matic than most contemporaneous playwright 
think proper to use. A stage-poet, now-a-days, 
seems to have little idea that there can be any- 
thing special in his mission: he has only t 
stand up forsooth, and utter the contents of hit 
head-spring straightforward like a spout! What 
else should he do, unsophisticated child of n« 
ture, but speak what he feels in his simple 
mother-tongue, just as it came to him from hi 
nurse? We will tell him: no unsophisticated 
child of nature ever yet became a great poet, 
without becoming a pupil of art likewise. Ifl 
wish to write drama, he must harmonize his la 
guage in a peculiar key, which is that of dram, 
and nothing besides. Shakespeare himself dil 
so—the genius of the time was his instructor 
the modulator of his spirit and his style. Mus 
a modern dramatist, then, copy what Mr 
Bulwer entitles the “quaintness” of Shake 
speare? No; but his varied, familiar, personal 
style, full of transitions, breaks, fluctuations- 
eloquent, not declamatory—energetic, not brawl 
ing—beyond all things alive with individuality 
It will be said, this is not the genius of our lar 
guage at present, which rather tends to the che 
racterless and equable: we have a very simple 
reply—then the genius of our present languagt 
is not dramatic. What else have we affi 
from the first? 

Mr. Bulwer’s language seems to us as det 
cient in imagination and passion as in charactet 
Surely those eternal love-notes, “‘my ow 
Louise !”—‘ my mother !” are in a very lack 
daisical taste! and what better than a specimel 
of melo-dramatic sentimentality is the follor 
ing? 

Madame de ia Valiitre. 
Cheer thee, my Louise ! 


And let us now within ; the dews are falling.— 
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Mademoiselle de la Vailitre. 
AndI teat, = ., Ld uae may bear them. 
(Stopping short, and gazing fondly on Madame 
dela Vallitre) 
Your hand, dear mother ! [Exeunt. 
The incident of Capapé Bragelone bespeaking 
a woodbine for his “ mother’s old apartment,” 
because “ his own Louise” has such a love for 
it, struck us as in a like valetudinarian state 
of the fancy. Our author is not much less 
Della Cruscan when he thinks fit to enamel his 
dialogue with flowers. Thus, we are told thata 
fair one— 

Shook blushes (sweetest rose-leaves !) from her beauty. 
Here we learn that blushes are a kind of rose- 
leaves; and the same desperate resolution to 
say something exquisite, produces the addled 


description of certain— 
Darkly-dreaming eyes 
That melt in their own light! 


In another place we are treated with the de- 
lectable image of Hope gone to roost—an idea 
that a romancing hen-wife might be proud to 


hatch : 
Fluttering hope, 
That voiced the world with song, has gone to roost! 

It is such ineptitudes as the above which bring 
down the rate of poetry, and make it be consi- 
dered as a link between the two extremes of 
nonsense—Silliness and madness. 

How high, let us ask, does Mr. Bulwer set 
the dignity of the drama, when he makes Louis- 
le-Grand talk to La Valliére at the cross, as he 
might a colonel of the Guards to Fanny Softly, 
holding on by her father’s door-post—* Not 
trust me, dearest?” This is sceptered Tragedy ! 
this is the Great Drama pitching her voice, 
trumpet-high, to proclaim her resurrection ! 

Mr. Bulwer’s play also abounds with a mark 
of debility which we must signalize for the sake 
of a general remark: we allude to impotent 
words, given factitious force by dint of italics: 
—Feebleness may be always known by this 
crutch. True, the old writers italicate even 
more than the moderns; but with this material 
difference, that they point attention to words 
because their great significancy deserved it,—we, 
because their deficiency requires it. Thee, thine, 
ne, my, beg to be considered very impressive, 
and are pensioners on the reader’s bounty for 
all the value he pleases to accord them. Mr. 
Bulwer has indeed universal custom to authorize 
his practice, and we cannot fairly deny to him 
alone the common support of our era’s weakness. 

In conclusion, we are not disappointed with 
the present drama; neither from the age nor the 
author did we expect better. He is a star cal- 
culated to shine in quite a different constel- 
lation from Shakespeare’s. Fresh and fresh 
novels, like flowers to Covent Garden, are the 
best commodities he can bring to the popular 
market; and they promise to be always accept- 
able, for they are the productions most native 
to the soil of his mind, which he had much better 
permit to lie fallow than crop with what draws 
s exhaustively upon the deepest, richest mould, 
athedrama. Were his ‘Oliver Cromwell, a 
Tragedy,’ not in the press, we should, if pos- 
tile, beg off the fame of our noble Usurper. To 
handle such a stalwarth character would break 
the wrists of any but a giant dramatist. We 
camot but fear that we shall have our stout- 
hearted Rebel represented to us again as a great 
itl in a leather doublet, piping repentance and 
moralities, or a Rugantino in trunk-hose, blis- 
ering his tongue with fiery bravados. We say 
hot this disparagingly of Mr. Bulwer in parti- 
cular, but would ask, is there pith enough in 
my modern playwright to wrestle with, and re- 
tue to his proper shape, such a Proteus? Stub- 
born and pliant, enthusiast and hypocrite, 
traightforward and circumventive, vulgar and 


igh-minded, exalting his country and treading 





her under his foot, inexorable and clement, con- 
fused and clear-headed, an ascetic, a buffoon, 
absurd politician, preposterous statesman, yet 
foiling the best wits of Europe, and making 
those of England his mock! Character—indo- 
mitable force of character—was the reconciler 
of all these discordances, the iron bond that 
gave them unity of direction, till a whole people 
fell prostrate beneath his single strength. Let 
us see what the dramatic genius of the day can 
do in depicting this compound individual—this 
corporation of many characters—the immortal 
Lord-Protector of England. We suspect he will 
have the same fortune as Alfred the Great, who 
has been drawn a thousand times, and may be 
drawn a thousand times more, yet never cart be 
pourtrayed once! 








An Investigation of the Constitutions of Free 
Nations—[ Etudes sur les Constitutions des 
Peuples libres}. By J. C. L. Simonde de 
Sismondi. 

[Second Notice.) 
To our expressed opinion of M. Sismondi’s 
work, we were led reluctantly, in despite of our 
prejudices in favour of the author; but having 
discharged our duty, we have now only to show 
that the defect in the scope and general tendency 
of the whole is redeemed by the richness and 
value of its details. It is one of those works 
which, without carrying the reader to the author’s 
conclusions, is perpetually setting things in new 
points of view, suggesting forgotten or neglected 
truths, and inviting to thought, caution, and in- 
quiry. There is, in particular, dispersed through 
its pages, much curious information, and sagacious 
remarks on the practical working of existing in- 
stitutions. Thus, for example, without adopting 
all the opinions, we may quote the following 
passages from the author’s observations on party 
violence of language, as being eminently appli- 
cable to our own domestic position. After re- 
ferring to the growing cynicism of the press, and 
of popular assemblies in this respect, he observes : 

All tumult in a popular assembly, all violence 
of language, all provocation to the angry passions, 
are not only offences against the national dignity, 
but attacks on liberty, and on the sovereignty of rea- 
son, which is the highest prerogative of a free people. 
In France, these outrages destroy the spirit of repre- 
sentation, and scarcely leave alive its forms. It dis- 
credits the assembly which should possess all a nation’s 
respect. How, in fact, can the public fail to place 
such an assembly below the level of the lowest 
agents of an executive, that always preserves its 
calm,—when that assembly is found to be always im- 
patient and choleric, when it is not inattentive ; and 
when, in place of conciliating opposite interests, it ex- 
cites defiance and provokes derision? In England the 
parliament had long preserved the tone and dignity 
of its debate; but the contagion of the journals is 
beginning to make itself felt within the walls of the 
Houses. The noisy and quarrelsome habits of the 
Irish members have exercised also a bad influence ; 
and the affairs of the nation have suffered by the 
change. In America this roughness is carried even 
to an affectation, under the notion that it is a token 
of equality. The fortunes of liberty, the final triumph 
of theuniversal popular cause is deeply compromised 
by this fashion, which is gaining ground in legislative 
assemblies, through the applause bestowed on those 
who excel in the expression of passion and of sar- 
casm. Wisdom and truth are abandoned for an ora- 
torical triumph, which, after all, is but the success of 
aday. It is high time that England should return 
to its ancient parliamentary habits, to its ancient 
sentiment of propriety ; and that all other free states 
should learn from England, that representative forms 
lose their utility and fall into contempt, if not ele- 
vated by the gravity, urbanity, and calm of the 
speakers. 

There can be no doubt that the evil, here de- 
nounced, is one of deep and increasing import ; 
that violence and personality are materially en- 
dangering the freedom and the utility of debate, 





and preparing the public mind for overt acts of a 
like nature. But the mischief is not confined to 
Irish members, or popular delegates of any part 
of the empire. It is not the result of the Reform 
Bill’s opening the representation to another class ; 
for it pervades the House of Peers no less than 
the House of Commons, where indeed it is the 
more remarkable for the contrast it exhibits 
with the ordinary quiet and tranquil manners of 
their lordships. ‘The evil is not in the house, nor 
in the journals, nor in any one class of society. 
It pervades the mass; it is to be found in the 
highest as well as the lowest; and it flows from 
the vastness of the personal interests brought 
into discussion. + It is no longer a question 
merely of place and power, between Whig and 
Tory, but a stand-up fight between principle and 
principle, involving pecuniary and personal 
sacrifices, and rousing all the malignant pas- 
sions. 

Sismondi has some good remarks, coupled 
however with a slight error as to facts, on the 
necessity of separating legislation from the 
business of constructing laws. It is for the na- 
tional representatives to declare their will, and 
for an expert state-servant to embody that will, 
in the forms which shall make it intelligible and 
efficacious. For this mechanical labour, a popu- 
lar assembly is the least fit organ ; and through 
its inefficiency, the British nation suffers, both in 
time and vexation, inconceivable mischief, from 
the prevalent imperfection of acts of parliament. 
The abuse is crying, and demands instant relief; 
but we shall take an early opportunity of re- 
curring to this subject, and of considering it 
more fully. 

Sismondi has also a long and curious discus- 
sion concerning elective monarchy, chiefly re- 
markable for a comparative enumeration of the 
results as developed in history, and those of the 
hereditary system. The author inclines to the 
former ; contrary, as it seems to us, to general 
opinion and to the balance of. the facts. The 
passage however merits consideration, and will 
repay the trouble of perusal. Mons. Sismondi 
thus sums up his argument against hereditary 
succession :— 

The most that can be expected from this system 
is, that the king born to the throne shall equal any 
one man chosen by lot from the mass. Doubtless 
he will have in his favour the education of royal 
preceptors, who will give him the polish, the manners, 
and the superficial acquirements of “the gentleman ;” 
but against him, he will have the education of cour- 
tiers and the females of his court, who have no 
shorter cut to favouritism than by flattering the 
vices of the monarch. He will have against him the 
intoxication of power and the habit of beholding all 
things yield to his will. An enumeration of the 
monarchs, either madmen or imbeciles, that Europe 
has witnessed in the last hundred years, proves, but 
too plainly, that the chances of hereditary succession 
are more unfavourable to royalty, than those of a 
chance selection. 

In considering the aristocracy of riches, the 
author has entered upon a tirade against its cold 
calculations, which we should not cow expected 
from him. To explain his ideas on the subject, 
he dramatizes the circumstance ; and makes the 
agent of a manufacturing capitalist say to his 
employer, “‘ Your manufacture of glass or porce- 
lain has no vent, and you may employ your fur- 
naces more advantageously in producing certain 
chemical articles. With a million of money, you 
may supply all France.—Who provides these 
articles at present? (is the reply)—Such and 
such houses, in such and such provinces.—Will 
they not continue their industry? No, you can 
undersell them.— What will they do, then? They 
must yield and be ruined.—What will become 





+ The guilty parties in the libels of the press, are less the 





prop J , than the purchasers, who demand 
the articles. 
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of their workmen? ‘They must be ruined too.— 
Begin the work: you shall have the million.” 

Upon this datum the author -erects a furious 
diatribe against an aristocracy of riches, as if 
the success and prosperity of the entire nation, 
and the special benefit of the consumers, (that 
is, of everybody in turn,) did not arise out of this 
very heartless competition : and as if the adop- 
tion of any other principle would not banish 
commerce to other lands, where heads were at 
once stronger and cooler. It is really astonish- 
ing that a political economist should fall into 
such a mistake. 

We shall now quote the author’s observations 
on Switzerland, which, coming from him, are 
really of importance, and deserve consideration 
and respect :-— 

In the present day, there are madmen who would 
unite Switzerland under one government, to make it 
strong ; that is, they would suppress all its vital in- 
stitutions, all that is endeared by long-cherished re- 
collections to the people, and which exerts a power 
over the affections of the citizen in favour of his an- 
cient country. These imprudent innovators do not 
perceive that the division of Switzerland into sove- 
reign Cantons, is the true principle and bond of its 
unity ; because this division removes from the diet 
almost all those questions which would stir up the 
different localities against the central authority. 
Switzerland is an assemblage of populations, separated 
by mountains, and accustomed also to separate their 
interests,—of populations preserving a diversity of 
language, manners, laws, and habits. Each of 
them is therefore accustomed to consider itself as 
absolutely independent of the rest, and prepared to 
break up even the canton itself, as Bale and Schwitz 
were upon the point of doing. If the radicals should 
carry the day,and name a constituent assembly, and 
if that assembly should endeavour to introduce uni- 
formity of civil, religious, and commercial laws, of 
taxes, and of military and commercial arrangements, 
on the next day Switzerland would cease to be. On 
any such an attempt, twenty-one of the twenty-two 
Cantons would be wounded in their habits, their 
opinions, and their dearest affections. Each would 
be jealous and offended, because a neighbour's system 
had prevailed over its own; and each would fly to 
zums to repel what it would call tyranny and the 
yoke of the stronger. If, in such a contest, the central 
government triumphed, it would be forced upon des- 
potism, in its resistance to local authorities; if it 
failed, it could not be replaced by any other. 

The following is a graphic picture of the poli- 
tical combination which has resulted from the 
French Revolution of 1830 :— 

A nation has not aking, because it has proclaimed 
«ne—because, in some assembly, it has decreed the 
throne to some one person. A king is the represen- 
tative and hereditary defender of certain interests, 
affections, and prejudices—a chief whose title to 
power is, according to the royalists, indisputable and 
inalienable. According to them, a revolutionary king 
is an usurper. They deny that the contract with the 
preceding government could be broken—they deny 
tthe right of the assembly to appoint a new king, or 
that the appointee could accept the office without a 
«crime. But these enemies of the new power, these 
men who glory in their opposition to it, are pre- 
cisely those who ought to be the supporters of the 
‘throne. They are the defenders of ancient laws, 
‘ancient habits, of the traditions of power, and of 
hereditary possessions—they are the born defenders 
of authority against popular pretension. Placed in 
eminent station, their example would be followed by 
those even who do not share their opinions; it is 
they who can make opposition a fashion, and whose 
sedition cannot be punished without exciting an uni- 
wersal cry of tyranny. Here, then, is a first difficulty 
-—the natural defenders of the throne are the greatest 
enemies of the new king. 

But can this new king rely upon those who have 
conferred upon him the crown ? These last are still 
full of the resentments which they nourished against 
the deposed monarch—are accustomed to combat 
royalty, to distrust its measures, to fear and to re- 
strict its prerogatives. Each day they will compare 
what is done by the object of their choice with the 


conduct of his predecessor, and will see a counter- 
revolution in each return to the old habits of royalty. 
Whenever their own views are neglected, or their 
own projects crossed, they will think it an usurpation: 
they will criticise the government with bitterness 
from habit, and in the idea that they must be con- 
sistent with themselves in the use of their old tone 
and language. Lastly, they will be drawn onwards, 
beyond even their own proper principles, by the 
crowd of partizans by whose aid the revolution was 
effected,—honest men, but impatient, who threw 
themselves into the fight from the mere love of 
action, more than from their attachment to their 
own ideas ; who, rejoicing in their own momentary 
importance, seek to continue it when the revolution 
is terminated ;—excellent persons to destroy, but 
with whom it is impossible to re-edify. Second diffi- 
culty—the makers of revolutions become the ene- 
mies of the king they have themselves named. 

Then, the king brings with him to the throne the 
prejudices of the royal race from which he is taken. 
It is not the approbation of the revolutionists that 
he covets, but that of the men of the old government 
—the old courtiers, and the depositaries of the old 
bon ton. He is not flattered by an alliance with 
free states, but seeks that of the courts who resist 
the movement of the age. He forgets not that in 
the assembly of kings he is an upstart, and he thinks 
it necessary to exaggerate his royal dispositions in 
order to be acknowledged by them. There is not a 
prerogative, nor even an etiquette of the oid court, 
that he does not desire to revive: neither talent 
nor genius will save him from this littleness—we 
have seen Napoleon. He knows, too, better than 
any other king, the power of the people, and the 
revolutionary spirit: he knows too well how his pre- 
decessor fell, not to be on the alert to prevent himself 
from falling. His distrust is always alive: he labours 
incessantly to strengthen himself, to blunt the arms 
whose use he fears, and to take from the people 
those franchises whose efficacy he dreads. Third 
difficulty—a revolutionary king is the most vigilant 
enemy of revolutions, 

This clever portraiture of the new French 
monarchy is followed by another, of the conse- 
quences of a revolutionary republic “ one and 
indivisible ;” and from these data the author is 
led to conclude that federation is the only safe 
issue for a people who have broken up their 
ancient government, habits, opinions, and pre- 
judices by a successful revolt. In municipal 
association he sees the first great power that 
arises to the defence of order in moments of 
anarchy ; it is in such associations that he finds 
the germs of patriotism put forth the most vigor- 
ously—* In the last fifty years how often have 
we seen national guards and municipalities im- 
provised in a single night. We find that with 
them power has uniformly been conceded to the 
most worthy. It is in the free cities that history 
discovers the greatest instances of devotion and 
patriotism. Switzerland has but two millions of 
men ; but it is known that every man of them 
would sacrifice all he possesses, and fight to the 
last, in defence of independence. What other 
nation could or would make such a resistance ?” 
‘* Federative governments (le adds) have been 
considered as weak against an external enemy ;” 
and it is so, in so far as respects a war of inva- 
sion—an incapacity which Sismondi considers 
but asa pledge of peace. But ‘“ consult history 
(he adds), and you will find scarcely one war of 
emancipation, one instance of a brilliant popular 
resistance, which has nct assumed a character 
of federation. That a nation should offer a 
vigorous defence it must possess vitality, not in 
its head merely, but in all its members. Where- 
ever the enemy presents himself, there he must 
encounter, not merely a physical force, but a 
mind and a will, determined to be free. Every 
city must defend itself—take a republic which 
knows that its all is at stake, and that life or 
death wait upon the issue.” 

But we must conclude. 


If, as a whole, the 





work has Jess than we could desire in it, the 





a, 
defect is not so muth inherent in the bad as jy 
the good qualities of the author: a more sturdy 
and coarse intellectual and moral structure, anj 
a rougher contact with his species, would hay 
enabled him to approach nearer to the truth, 
He has been rather a speculator than an acts 
in the world; and he is more forcibly affectej 
with the immediate disorders of its recent abry 
revolutions than by the less salient, but mor 
diffusive benefits, which time and change ap 
producing to humanity. 





The Life of Oliver Goldsmith : from a variety 

of original sources. By James Prior. 

(Concluding Notice.) 

We are now to enter upon the period whe 
Goldsmith secured for himself his peculiar throne 
among the authors of England—to number his 
successes. If we do this with complacency,—if 
we dwell upon the welcome which the ‘ Travelle’ 
has found in many a thousand hearts ; on the 
lively interest which the tale of good, simple Dr, 
Primrose’s fortunes will always excite; on the 
chorus of laughter with which the town received 
‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ in spite of the gloomy 
prognostics, and the double share of green-roon 
plagues which attended its production—rather 
than upon the vexatious disorder of the poet's 
fortunes, we are not inconsiderately losing sight 
of the substantial for the sake of the shadowy; 
we are but consistent to our own view of the 
position of men of genius. The disturbing 
influences which kept Goldsmith poor to the 
last, came from within and not from without, 
Can any one believe, that as a physician, he 
would have bought one bloom-coloured suit the 
less, or stinted himself in one fee’s worth of in- 
stinctive and disproportioned liberality ; that the 
studies of Coke and Blackstone would, like a 
charm, have tamed out of that free, quicksilvery, 
Irish heart of his, its love of praise and display; 
have made him a money-counter, a man knov- 
ing in securities and rates of interest? We car- 
not pity or grieve for him who fulfils the destiny 
to which he is called by nature: however fre 
quently we may remember, and earnestly incul- 
cate the old saw—that it is his habits, and not 
his circumstances, that ensure or deny hima 
competence. 

It appears to have been early in the yeu 
1764, that Goldsmith gave the first sign, afte 
many years of silence, that his heavy and laborious 
prose tasks had not utterly destroyed in him 
the ‘power of writing verses. Encouraged by 
the great popularity of Handel’s Oratorios, ani 
poor Kit Smart’s success in the words of a similar 
composition, ‘Hannah,’ which (the poet and 
composer are now alike all but forgotten) were 
set to music by Dr. Worgan, he wrote tle 
‘ Captivity,’ probably in the hope that Dr. Boyce, 
with whom he had recently made acquaintance, 
would set it to music. This hope, however, 
was not fulfilled; and the manuscript was sub- 
sequently sold to Messrs. Dodsley and Newbery 
for ten guineas. Though the versification of 
this, as of all Goldsmith's poetical works, is 
smooth and sweet, ‘The Captivity’ does not 
possess those peculiar requisites for musical 
colouring, which would make it an_ outline 
tempting for a composer to fill up. Few writers 
of any fancy and genius, indeed, could, even if 
they desired, subject themselves to the trammel- 
ing forms which are required by their brothers 
“of pipe and wire.” For it requires some ac- 
quaintance with the technical parts of the science 
of music, no less than a careful study of the 
structure of rhyme and powers of language, to 
enable an author to produce a work of such 
length and variety, as shall possess any literary 
merit, and still “sing well.” While on this sub- 
ject, we may point out Goldsmith's second effort 
in this unhonoured form of composition, the 
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‘Threnodia Augustalis,’ which was “spoken 
and sung on the death of the Princess Dowager 
of Wales, at the celebrated public rooms of Mrs. 
Cornelys, in Soho Square.” Mr. Prior, in the 
excess of his diligence, would father a third work 
of the same description upon him, fancying that 
there may have been some connexion between a 
certain sum of thirteen guineas, drawn for by 
Goldsmith on Griffin, the bookseller in Fetter 
Lane, and an oratorio, named ‘ Israel in Baby- 
Jon,’ performed about the same time at the 
Opera House. 

“ During the summer of the same year,” con- 
tinues his biographer, “ we trace him to the 
same house at Islington as before ;” and a few 
pages after he gives us a memorandum of Gold- 
smith’s house-keeping expenses, in the shape of 
a lodging-house account, with a washing-bill for 
codicil; these, neither of them show traces of 
extravagance, and yet we next meet with a no- 
tice of a threatened arrest, on which occasion it 
was that Johnson stepped in,—possessed himself 
of the manuscript of @ novel, which the poet 
(who was found drowning his cares in a bottle 
of Madeira,) had recently finished, and disposed 
of the same to Newbery, for sixty pounds, there- 
by delivering his friend from the grasp of the law ; 
or, according to the authority of €umberland, 
the equally distasteful alternative of marrying 
his landlady, who had instituted the suit, and 
promised to withdraw it on that condition. Un- 
der such disastrous circumstances, was the 
“Vicar” ushered into life; and, esteemed so 
little “a child of grace” by the contracting party, 
that the bookseller kept his bargain by him 
nearly two years, before he thought it worth 
printing. In the interim, however, the poet's 
future fate and position were in a great measure 
decided by the sequel to a few lines in the St. 
James's Chronicle, of the 21st of December, 1764, 
which inform the public, that “ This day is pub- 
lished, price one shilling and sixpence, ‘The 
Traveller ; or, a Prospect of Socicty,’ a poem.” 
This, his first published poem, (and be it remem- 
bered that those were the days of adulatory de- 
dications and golden acknowledgments,) was 
inscribed to his brother. Nothing was more 
natural, than that one gifted with every gracious 
affection so largely as Goldsmith, should have 
felt, that the success whose threshold he was 
touching would be doubly enhanced by his as- 
sociating in it the name of one near and dear to 
him: and we should hardly have dwelt upon it, 
but for the cireumstance—a curious illustration 
of the times—that this simple act was extolled 
in some of the publications of the day, as a noble 
sacrifice, worthy of being recorded! In this re- 
spect, at least, we now write under a healthier 
dispensation. 


To enter into an examination of the peculiar 
beauties of ‘ The Traveller,’—to descant upon the 
vein of natural thought and observation which 
pervades every line, the rich but not cloying 
colour and music of its imagery and language ; 
and to consider not merely its intrinsic merits 
asa poem, but also with reference to the state 
and condition of the literary world at the time 
of its appearance, would lead us to an intermin- 
able length. We have to do with the man Gold- 
smith, rather than his works; and, instead of 
criticism and analysis, we shall pass on to further 
undertakings and passages of his life, after hav- 
ing noted down one pleasant anecdote :— 

“ Either Reynolds, or a mutual friend who imme- 
diately communicated the story to him, calling at 
the lodgings of the Poet, opened the door without 
ceremony, and discovered him not in meditation, or 
in the throes of poetic birth, but in the boyish office 
of teaching a favourite dog to sit upright upon its 
haunches, or, as is commonly said, to beg. Occa- 
sionally he glanced his eye over his desk, and occa- 
sionally shook his finger at the unwilling pupil in 





order to make him retain his position; while on the | 


page before him was written that couplet, with the 
ink of the second line still wet, from the description 
of Italy— 
By sports like these are all their cares beguiled, 
The sports of children satisfy the child. 
The sentiment seemed so appropriate to the em- 
ployment, that the visitor could not refrain from 
giving vent to his surprise in a strain of banter, 
which was received with characteristic good humour, 
and the admission at once made that the amusement 
in which he had been engaged had given birth to 
the idea.” 

Leaving, then, the variations of text, the cri- 
ticisms, the coincidences, which Mr. Prior has 
laboriously collected, to speak for themselves in 
his pages—and remarking, as a last word con- 
cerning this, the most fascinating of our recent 
classical poems—that, even in that day some 
management and private influence on the part of 
friends seem to have been necessary to procure 
its being heard and judged fairly, we must take 
a decided step forward to the next work of any 
consequence by which the poet added to his 
fame and friends. The roll of the last was 
swelled by some lofty names; the Earl of 
Northumberland, then on the point of proceed- 
ing to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, sent for 
Goldsmith, for the purpose of offering him some 
assistance and patronage. ‘ This idiot in the 
affairs of the world,” however, (to borrow our 
harsh phrase from Sir John Hawkins,) simply 
replied to the great man, “that he looked for 
support to the booksellers as his best friends; but 
that he had a brother in Ireland, a clergyman, 
who stood in need of help’!—Poor Goldsmith ! 
there was too much of the poet about him to 
make him successful or acceptable as a courtier ! 
‘Edwin and Angelina,’ however, was at first 
printed for the amusement of the Countess of 
Northumberland. 

We must be content to pass this poem by has- 
tily, for the sake of including the last anecdote, 
with no other remark than that we owe it to the 
influence of that ballad spirit, for the revival 
whereof, in defiance of Johnson’s satirical carica- 
ture, English poetry dares to feel herself deeply 
indebted to Dr. Percy. Public attention seems 
not to have fixed itself on this rhymed romance till 
it appeared a second time, when introduced in the 
‘ Vicar of Wakefield.’ Ere this last (the casket, 
how far more precious than the gem!) could 
make its appearance, Goldsmith was again ob- 
liged to turn his hand to task-work ; we read of 
his meditating a translation of the Lusiad: and 
Mr. Prior, strangely enough, takes this occasion 
to bewail “ the disadvantages of a professional 
author,” seeing that had Goldsmith been able 
to take pains and patience, he would have been 
able to execute his purpose. For ourselves, we 
would not exchange the sketch of Beau ‘libbs 
and his wife, and their tea-garden airs of fashion, 
which was probably dashed off to supply the 
“sassafras” for the week, for any portion of 
Caméens’ epic which the poet might have turned 
into English, had he been in the easier position 
of a gentleman author! ‘The mention of Beau 
Tibbs naturally enough brings us to the collec- 
tion of Essays in which he figures; this, with 
its motto, Collecia revirescunt, was published on 
the Srd of June, 1765; for it the poet received 
the sum of twenty guineas. His finances were 
once again at a very low ebb: Mr. Prior has 
published a long account of small sums of odd 
silver lent to him by Mr. Newbery—to which 
he adds a suspicion that, “among his other 
labours for this useful and friendly publisher,” 
the friend of Johnson and Reynolds was com- 
pelled to stoop his dignity, and re-write, for the 
use of little masters and misses, the old nursery 
tale of Goody Two Shoes. We know that he 
was occupied on a graver (and duller) book—a 
compilation on Experimental Philosophy. About 





this time he once again returned to physic as 
a means of support; not sorry, it may be, of 
the excuse for furnishing himself with “a pro- 
fessional wig, a cane, purple silk small-clothes, 
and a scarlet roquelaure, buttoned to the chin.” 
These, however, were not long required for their 
legitimate uses : in consequence of a professional 
affront, Goldsmith presently declared, “ that he 
would leave off prescribing for friends.” ‘“ Do 
so, my dear Doctor,” replied ‘Topham Beauclerk, 
“ whenever you undertake to kill, let it be only 
your enemies.” 

It was on the 27th of March, 1766, that the 
‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ was published, after two 
years of indifference or hesitation on the part of 
its purchaser. We must be satisfied with this 
record; for here, also, we must refrain from the 
thousand remarks and remembrances to which 
every page, every line, of this delicious tale 
give rise. It is strange that so few of our mo- 
dern novelists have endeavoured to unite in 
their works that union of heart and simplicity 
and humour, which (belonging to no particular 
period) gives to it a freshness and an interest 
which will never grow old. They colour twice 
as highly—their passion or their merriment is 
twice as loud and importunate, their attitudes 
and groups twice as imposing; but to which of 
their rouged, or stilted, or over-dressed creations 
can we promise so long and so beloved a life, as 
to the homely innocent vicar and his wife, with 
her crimson paduasoy ?—which of their drol!s will 
live when Moses, with his gross of green spec- 
tacles, and the seven Miss Flamboroughs, with 
their seven China oranges, are forgotten? 

We come next to the notice that it was “in 
the summer of this year (1766) that he first 
seriously contemplated writing for the stage.” 
With the ‘ Beauties of English Poesy,’ and the 
‘Short English Grammar,’ and the ‘ Voyage of 
Commodore Byron in the Dolphin,’ in all of 
which Goldsmith had a hand, we must pass not 
a few pleasant anecdotes of his good-nature, and 
innocent vanity, and absence of mind; we must, 
too, leave untouched all the preliminary objec- 
tions, and cabals, and intrigues, which, according 
to dramatic usage, made the birth of the ‘ Good- 
natured Man’ a lingering and painful passage 
from darkness into day. The comedy was at 
last produced on Friday, the 29th of January, 
1768. 

“ Dr. Johnson, according to promise, furnished the 
Prologue, several of his acquaintance attended to 
give it their support, and the performers were not 
remiss in their exertions. The play, notwithstanding 
these aids, met with less warmth of applause than 
most of his friends anticipated; the taste of the 
town had become sentimental; and the scene of the 
bailiffs in the opening of the third act, appeared so 
broad in its humour as to keep the fate of the piece 
some time in suspense ; nor was its safety fully as- 
sured till that scene in the fourth act, where Shuter, 
in the character of Croaker, read the supposed in- 
cendiary letter.” 

It was not till alater period, when Miss Hard- 
castle and Tony Lumpkin, between them, laugh- 
ed the town into an uproar, that a comedy which 
was otherwise than sentimental, stood any fair 
chance of succeeding. ‘The Good-natured 
Man,’ therefore, though by many esteemed su- 
perior to its more popular successor, failed to 
hit the taste of the multitude, and poor Gold- 
smith—not the least sanguine of his countrymen 
—had to chew the cud of disappointment— 
which, as it comes the most eee | to the 
aspirant for dramatic success, comes to him also 
the most bitterly. We can never forgive John- 
son for making what he called “the comical 
and unnecessarily exact recital” of its author's 
feelings a subject of ridicule at Thrale’s table. 
What literary man is there who cannot under- 
stand the wretched excitement with which, after 
leaving the theatre, he chatted gaily among his 
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friends at the club, and even, to blazon his indif- 
ference, forced out the favourite song of the old 
woman tossed in a blanket ?—who cannot enter 
into the misery of his after-confession, “ I verily 
believe that if I had put a bit in my mouth it 
would have strangled me on the spot’? These 
excesses, it is true, are foolish and morbid—but 
the last part that any brother of the. craft should 
Play, is that of Ham the mocker. 

n the spring of the same year Goldsmith lost 
his brother.Henry, for whom he had vainly tried 
to obtain preferment at the hand of some of his 

eat friends; his life continued to be divided 

tween labour and society, between the desk 
and the dictionary, and excursions to Black- 
heath, Wandsworth, &c.—or, best of all, the 
Chelsea Bun-house, where he gathered round 
him a host of queer companions and good fellows. 
He must have been in easier circumstances than 
formerly, for he could afford to employ an occa- 
sional amanuensis, one Peter Barlow; and he 
had money to put into the open drawer, his bank, 
to which his unsuspicious thoughtlessness gave 
every one in the house free access. Sometimes 
he removed to a short distance out of town for 
leisure, sometimes gave a gaudy dinner in the 
Temple, or we hear of him in mixed society, 
“ making Mrs. Seguin laugh” by the manner 
in which he went through a minuet with her, or 
amusing little George Colman by conjuring 
tricks. In February 1769, he wrote an Epi- 
logue for ‘The Sisters,’ by Mrs. Lennox, and 
“at this period, not in 1771, as is commonly 
es he first formed the design of writing 
a ‘History of Animated Nature,’ to which there 
were several inducements.” For this work 
(which Johnson declared he would make “ as 
interesting as a Persian tale,”) he was to receive 
the then unusually large sum of eight hundred 
guineas. In the middle of May appeared the 
well-known ‘Roman History,’ the publication 
of which was immediately followed by the pro- 
ject for the ‘History of England.’ This busy 
year (1769) closed with his election as Professor 
of History to the Royal Academy, Johnson 
being at the same time nominated to the Pro- 
fessorship of Ancient Literature. 

Towards the conclusion of 1769 “ his literary 
occupations appear to have been multifarious ;” 
besides the undertakings above mentioned, he 
was “ avowedly at work in finishing and polish- 
ing the Deserted Village,” and editing an edi- 
tion of the poems of Dr. Parnell. His dress 
kept pace with the number of engagements, and 
a descendant of “ Mr. John Filby, of the Har- 
row, in Water Lane,” (vide Boswell) has fur- 
nished to Mr. Prior a rare list of suits, of all 
degrees of splendour, furnished by his ancestor 
to the poet—one entry exactly confirming Bos- 
well’s anecdote of the bloom-coloured suit. We 
must not, however, begin to enumerate them, 
but resolutely proceed. In the end of May, 
1770, appeared ‘ The Deserted Village.’ Before 
September came in, the work had gone through 
a fifth edition. It is needless, once again, to 
enforce the parallel between ‘ Lissoy’ and ‘ Sweet 
Auburn,’ or once again to illustrate the fact that 
here, as in his other works, he drew upon his 
memory and observation, rather than his in- 
vention, for his scenes and characters. We may, 
indeed, venture a general remark, that he was 
as deficient in constructiveness as he was happy 
in delineation ; his plots are all of them confused 
in their incidents, and forcibly, rather than dex- 
terously, unravelled. 

With ‘The Deserted Village,’ Goldsmith 
threatened to take leave of poetry,—as if this was 
possible, in one whose life had been an Jrish 
melody !—an irregular mixture of sadness and 
joviality. The irritability, which is strangely 
often the companion of success, began to creep 
over him: he fancied that he was neglected. 





But the true noble heart, which ought to belong 
to his calling, never forsook him ; and it might 
not be amiss to write the following anecdote in 
letters of gold, for the benefit of our rising lite- 
rary men :— 

“A few months,” writes Mr. Montagu, “ before 
the death of Dr. Scott, author of Anti-Sejanus and 
other political tracts in support of Lord North’s ad- 
ministration, I happened to dine with him in com- 
pany with my friend Sir George Tuthill, who was 
the Doctor’s physician. After dinner Dr. Scoit 
mentioned, as matter of astonishment and a proof of 
the folly of men who are according to common 
opinion ignorant of the world, that he was once sent 
with a carte blanche from the ministry to Oliver 
Goldsmith to induce him to write in favour of the 
administration. “I found him,” said the Doctor, 
“in a miserable set of chambers in the Temple; I 
told him my authority; I told him that I was em- 
powered to pay most liberally for his exertions, and, 
would you believe it! he was so absurd as to say— 
*7 can earn as much as will supply my wants without 
writing for any party ; the assistance thercfore you 
offer is unnecessary to me, and so I left him,” added 
Dr. Scott, “ in his garret.” 

How would Boswell have crowed, if Johnson 
had made such a sacrifice ! 

“ Akin tothe disinterestedness which induced him 
to refuse the proposal from the ministry, the follow- 
ing story is told. Having received for the Deserted 
Village a note for one hundred guineas, he was told 
by a friend whom he met when returning from the 
bookseller, that it was a large sum for a short per- 
formance ; and seeming to be of the same opinion 
by the remark ‘that it was more perhaps than the 
honest man could afford,’ he returned and delivered 
it up.” 

We have already noticed the Life of Parnell ; 
the next tempting passage describes the poet’s 
holiday journey to France with the Hornecks ; 
some of the humours whereof, Boswell contrived 
to relate in a disparaging and spiteful manner. 
But our task must be brought to a close, as the 
Memoirs of that period are too fully written, 
and too familiarly known, to demand any de- 
tailed examination or abstract. The Life of 
Parnell was succeeded by the Life of Boling- 
broke. We next find the poet laughed at by 
Johnson, and quarrelling with his friend Dr. 
Percy, in his eagerness to maintain the authen- 
ticity of the celebrated Rowley MSS.; next 
making the town merry over his ‘ Haunch of 
Venison.’ The chapter which follows the one 
treating of this lively sketch, is full of gossip ; it 
contains also notices of the History of England, 
which was published in 1771, and a host of 
pleasant anecdotes, showing that the eccentri- 
cities of the man ripened rather than wore out, 
as he grew older. We find him also writing 
the prologue of ‘ Zobeide,’ Voltaire’s tragedy, 
adapted to the English stage by Mr. Cradock, 
the ‘Threnodia Augustalis,’ to which allusion 
has already been made, and working busily at 
his ‘ Animated Nature.’ 

Our next halting-place must be the first night 
of ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ the 15th of March, 
1773. The fate of this play, which, it seems, 
every one was resolved must fail, is a lesson for 
those who pin their faith on green-room opinion, 
or the too partial or too gloomy anticipations of 
private friends. In spite of the sneers let loose 
against it at the rehearsals; in spite of Colman’s 
‘* Pshaw, my dear Doctor, of what consequence 
is a squib, when we have been sitting on a barrel 
of gunpowder these two hours?” and_.Wood- 
ward’s dictum, on throwing up his part of Tony 
Lumpkin, thatthe play “ dwindled and dwindled, 
till at last it went out like the snuff of a candle ;” 
—in spite of bad actors, bad dresses, and bad 
scenery, the play seized such hold of the stage, 
as it will take a long time, we suspect, to loosen. 
Let those who are curious in reading of the 
terrors and vicissitudes of a first night, and who 
would learn how strongly the tide of flattery sets 





‘in, when the success is once gained, turn to M; 


Prior’s pages, and read there Mr. Cumberlang, 
amusing, but somewhat apocryphal narratj 
and the following string of fulsome complimen, 
in prose and rhyme, which the~ poet ought ty 
have scorned. We fear, alas! that he was by 
aman, and swallowed them. This was Golj. 
smith’s last venture on the stage, with the ey. 
ception of a slight piece, ‘The Grumble’ 
which he subsequently altered and condensg 
for the benefit of Quick, the Tony who ha 
driven him so triumphantly over the perils 
Crackscull Common, and laid thereby the fou. 
dation of his own subsequent popularity. 

The two subsequent chapters of dna we my 
pass, though therein is recorded Goldsmith; 
beating of Evans the bookseller, in revenge 
an offensive critique upon the comedy, whic 
had appeared in the London Packet,—anothe 
memento that there is nothing new under the 
sun, even in the item of“ the quarrels of authors,” 
We also meet with mention of a projected novel, 
which, when completed, proved to be nothing 
more than a prose version of ‘ ‘he Good-natured 
Man,’ (a further proof of the want of creative 
power noticed before,) and was therefore rejected 
by Newbery. Here, too, comes the plan of that 
‘Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences,’ which, 
had it been completed, must (from the writes 
its editor wished to engage) have been a delight. 
ful, if not a valuable work; and after this,s 
notice of the ‘ History of Greece,’ for the writing 
and compiling of which, he received from Griffin 
the sum of two hundred and fifty pounds, in 
June, 1773. We trust that even our imperfect 
abstract and extracts have sufficiently proved the 
character of the poet, otherwise we should grieve 
to be hurried along, over pages so rich in illus 
trative matter as those in question. “ During 
the latter end of 1773, and the early part of the 
following year— 

“ Besides writing and carrying through the pres 
the Grecian History, Goldsmith was engaged ina 
similar way upon the History of the Earth and Ani. 
mated Nature,and upon a third History of England 
in one large volume duodecimo for the use of school, 
which came out after his death in September 1774 
He was likewise revising the Enquiry into Polite 
Learning for a new edition; writing at favourable 
intervals the poem of Retaliation; translating the 
Comic Romance of Scarron; and arranging papes 
gleaned in part probably for the Dictionary of Arts, 
into a work in two volumes commenced long before 
and mentioned in a preceding page, ‘ A Survey of 
Experimental Philosophy, considered in its present 
state of Improvement.’ ” 

The address which he wrote for Mrs. Yates, 
at the re-opening of the Opera House in 
November, 1773, must not be forgotten. We 
are now come to ‘ Retaliation,’ that most plex 
sant and pungent of all literary portrait galleries, 
by which the poet (now, alas! not far from his 
last days,) added to the triumphs he had gained 
as a historian, a poet, a novelist, and an essay 
writer, those (we verily believe the most difficult 
of all) which belong toa satirist successful with 
out malignity. This piece requires no comment: 
one anecdote, however, must be given, as linking 
it with the close of Goldsmith’s career :— 

“ After the fourth edition of this poem was printed, 
the publisher received an Epitaph on Mr. White 
foord from a friend of the late Doctor Goldsmith, 
inclosed in a letter of which the following is an ab- 
stract :— 

“*T have in my possession a sheet of paper con- 
taining near forty lines in the Doctor's own han¢- 
writing ; there are many scattered broken verses on 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Counsellor Ridge, Mr. Beau- 
clerk, and Mr. Whitefoord. The Epitaph on the 
last-mentioned gentleman is the only one that 38 
finished, and therefore I have copied it that you may 
add it to the next edition. It is a striking proof 
Doctor Goldsmith’s good nature. I saw this sheet 
of paper in the Doctor's room five or six days before 
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he died ; and as I had got all the other epitaphs, I 
asked him if I might take it. In truth you may, my 
boy, (replied he), for it will be of no use to me where 
Tam going.”” | 
Here, “though loth to depart,” we must 
fnish ; for the ‘ Animated Nature’ can claim no | 
extended mention; it did not appear till the 
month of June of the same year after its indus- | 
trious, warm-hearted compiler was no more! 
He died on the 4th of April; leaving behind | 
him not merely a series of works which stand | 
alone in English literature—and not a few of | 
them are, of their kind, perfect—but the memory 
of a career, which is full of warning, encourage- 
ment, and instruction to all who would enter 
upon literature as a profession. As such, we 
have dwelt upon it somewhat diffusely ; though 
compelled to suppress a thousand remarks which 
Mr. Prior’s pages, so pregnant in matter, have 


suggested. 


Rambles in Egypt and Candia. By Captain 
C.R. Scott. 2 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 
Every important change effected in the political 
and social condition of a large mass of mankind 
must, of necessity, give rise to a multitude of 
conjectures respecting its ultimate tendencies, 
as various as the hopes, the wishes, or the pre- 
judices of the speculators ; and these guesses in- 
evitably become a species of “ foregone conclu- 
sions” that distort the views of those who wit- 
ness its developement. It is sufficiently amus- 
ing to read the French pamphlets published in 
the age of our own revolution, and see there the 
bold predictions whose falsehood was demon- 
strated ere the year in which they were issued 
had completed its circle; the importance assign- 
ed to what we now know to have been trifles, 
and the total neglect of the circumstances that 
really marked the progress and direction of the 
movement. It is possible that Frenchmen may 
reciprocate this accusation, and aver that their 
revolution was similarly misunderstood, and that 
foreigners had never formed a just notion of its 
origin, and still less of its course, until they had 
witnessed its end. If European nations whose 
coasts are in sight of each other, whose creeds 
are not irreconcilable, whose rules of right and 
wong are precisely the same, should thus err 
in their estimates, we cannot be surprised that 
European travellers should go astray in their 
descriptions of the great moral revolution that 
is now re-modelling the Mohammedan nations. 
The outward and visible signs of change have 
been chronicled by a thousand pens: hats are 
worn at Damascus, and turbans are banished 
from Constantinople; the Turk takes his news- 
paper as regularly as his pipe; and the death of 
the editor of the Moniteur Ottoman is announced 
with more formality by his brethren of the press 
in Western Europe, than they would accord to 
the obsequies of all his masters, Sultan and Divan 
included. But these circumstances do not by 
any means convey an adequate notion of the 
change that has been wrought ; we do not suf- 
ficiently consider that the boast of the Turks 
was their perfect immoveability—that every in- 
novation, however small, was considered sintul— 
that the Koran was their social as well as their 
religious guide—and that never was English 
wyer more fettered by precedent in. drawing a 
special plea than was a Mohammedan statesman 
in issuing a proclamation. The greatest error 
that has been committed respecting the Turkish 
and the Egyptian rulers is, that they are both 
represented as absolute despots, when, in truth, 
both are struggling with all their might against 
the more galling despotism of inveterate preju- 
dice; and both must, of course, meet the in- 
evitable fate of all reformers, to be hated by one 
party for doing too much, and to be despised by 
another for doing too little. 











| are, however, fairly within our cognizance, and 


On the ultimate effects of the Egyptian revo- 
lution, it is not our purpose to speculate—we 
wait the end: the results it has already produced 


we shall proceed to sketch them, on Captain 
Scott’s authority, whose statements come re- 
commended by a simplicity and plainness that 
strongly vouch for their truth, in spite of the 
ge of party, which are too often apparent. 
e has, we think, pointed out for the first time, 
the cause why the change commenced by Mo- 
hammed Ali, whether for good or for ill, must 
goon; the pacha has done that which has no 
parallel in Egyptian history, he has organized a 
native military force, and made the entire system 
of his government depend on its maintenance. 
We have said that such a force is without a 
parallel in Egypt, for under its native sovereigns 
the soldiers were a caste, and under all its suc- 
cessive races of conquerors, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Saracens, and Mamelukes, the country 
was garrisoned by mercenaries. The Fellahs 





were slaves in the days of the Pharaohs, and 
slaves they continued until the accession of Mo- | 
hammed Ali; and he called their energies into | 
action, not from any innate love of freedom, but | 
to save his neck from the bow-string, with which | 
it was menaced by the Turks. But the hardest | 
task in the world, is to improve the condition of 
a serf; the degraded being himself is generally 
one of the fiercest opponents of his own libera- 
tion. We hear it daily repeated, that many 
negroes in the West Indies bitterly lament their 
emancipation ; and we find in the circumstance, 
arguments, not against the liberty recently be- 
stowed, but the thraldom so long continued. 
Mohammed has succeeded in raising the Fellah 
to feel himself a man; but Captain Scott very 
feebly pourtrays all the obstacles that the pacha 
had to encounter :— . 

“Mohammed Ali found the native Egyptians 
sunk in the lowest depth of misery and degradation 
—a race of beings human only in form and the 
faculty of speech. Hence, to judge of the correct- 
ness of the abuse that has been heaped upon him, 
we must compare their present state with their con- 
dition at that period, when an obvious improvement 
is apparent—bearing in mind, at the same time, that, 
even amongst civilized nations, there is no short cut, 
no royal road, to secure their well-being. Whilst 
the path of the Egyptian Viceroy appeared to be 
strewed with almost insuperable difficulties, the pro- 
gress that has been made towards this desirable end 
has been wonderfully great, for not only had Mo- 
hammed Ali to remove the overwhelming mass of 
religious prejudices that weighed down the Egyptian 
nation, and to break through the barrier of ignorance 
that blinded it to its state of degradation, but he had 
to overcome the opposition of all those powerful 
chieftains whose interest it was to keep their vassal 
Fellahs in this debased and ignorant condition, and 
to brave the authority of the Viceregent and the 
Prophet.” 

The character of Ibrahim Pacha is less known 
than that of Mohammed Ali; even his relation- 
ship to the pacha is the subject of controversy, 
but, whether he be son or nephew, he is destined 
to inherit Mohammed’s power, and consequently 
on his character the permanence of the pacha’s 
system must depend. We do not mean that 
Turkey will in any case re-establish her ancient 
sway over Egypt—England has just as much 
chance of recovering her American colonies ;— 
but the character of the next ruler must deter- 
mine whether the result of the revolution will 
be complete anarchy or a settled government. 
Ibrahim is, however, depicted in more various 
forms than Mohammed Ali himself; Captain 
Scott takes a favourable view of his character :— 

“ Judging from Ibrahim Pasha’s actions, he cannot 
be denied the possession of the qualities of courage 
in the field and tact in the cabinet; whilst, by the 
encouragement he gives to agriculture, the protec- 





tion he affords to foreigners, and the establishment 


of numerous schools and colonies at his own expense, 
it may be presumed he is desirous of promoting the 
welfare of the country over which he looks forward 
to rule.” 


His shrewdness and sarcastic power are 
evinced in the following anecdote :— 

“ At an inspection of the French army sent to the 
Morea, in 1827, Ibrahim Pasha, pointing to some 
particularly ill-conditioned and badly clothed regi- 
ments, asked Marshal Maison what troops they were: 
* They are some that have just arrived from Spain,’ 
replied the French Generalissimo, ‘ and have not yet 
had an opportunity of receiving new appointments,” 
‘What!’ exclaimed the Turk, with well-feigned 
astonishment, ‘do you employ the same troops to 
give liberty to the Greeks that have been making 
slaves of the Spaniards ?° ” 

We must, however, protest against our gallant 
Captain’s excuse for Ibrahim’s severities, to use 
no harsher phrase, in Syria and the Morea ; our 
author coolly says— 

“If the whole population of Palestine had been 
cut off by ‘one fell swoop’ of the despotic sword of 
the ‘ ferocious Ibrahim’—great as would have been 
the loss of human life, it would have been a gain to 
civilization. 

“ The war in the Morea was certainly carried on 
in the most barbarous manner, but in this species 


of warfare the Greeks have the honour of the ini- 


tiative.” 

Granting both assertions to be true, we must 
bear in mind the effect that such atrocities, how- 
ever excusable, produce on the perpetrators. 
There is no doubt that the criminals who have 
been executed during the last twenty years in 
any capital city were legally liable to the pe- 
nalty, but yet men recoil from all contact with 
the executioner; and were the Syrians and 
Greeks ten thousand times worse than they are 
here represented, the author of their wholesale 
destruction must have been brutal in feeling 
before he issued the order, and must have been 
rendered tenfold more ferocious after such indul- 
gence of his thirst for blood. Besides, it is a 
mere schoolboy sophism, though it once enjoyed 
the patronage of Paley, to speak of the guilt of a 
nation ; the world has witnessed too many atro- 
cities excused by these sweeping generalities to 
bear their repetition. If, because Greeks com- 
mitted atrocious butcheries at Tripolizza, it be 
just to massacre Greeks in retaliation, why 
should not an English.army be made responsible 
for the barbarities that followed the battle of 
Culloden? The greatest fault we have to find 
with Captain Scott is his admiration of what he 
is pleased to term ‘“ summary justice ;” he deems 
stern military rule superior to any form of go- 
vernment, and would almost substitute the drum- 
head court martial for the King’s Bench or 
Common Pleas. In the present condition of 
Egypt, both external and internal, a despotic 
form of government is perhaps inevitable ; but it 
is a strange process to deduce inferences from 
such a country in favour of despotism in the 
abstract. 

We have ever been persuaded that the most 
important benefits that Mohammed Ali has con- 
ferred upon Egypt were those forced upon him 
by the circumstances of his position—the crea- 
tion of a native army, and the encouragement of 
commerce; but we much doubt the permanence 
of those arising from his natural disposition, or 
newly-acquired love of civilization. His system 
of taxation is onerous in the extreme, his count- 
less monopolies prove him to be both selfish and 
short-sighted,—that is, in one word, ignorant. 
That he wishes for the happiness of Egypt cannot 
be doubted, for his interest is inseparable from 
its prosperity, and that the country has improved 
under his government is unquestionable ; but we 
much doubt whether his projects will not seri- 
ously injure his performances, and his anxiety 
for a visionary future destroy the substantial 
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fruits of the past. He has a gigantic navy to | 


protect merchant vessels, whose tonnage does 
not exceed half that of his ships of war; he is 
planning rail-roads, not to facilitate, but to create 
traffic; and Captain Scott describes to us one of 
his latest projects, which may put to the blush 
the whole academy of Laputa. 

“ All Mohammed Ali's bubbles sink, however, into 
insignificance, when compared to his project to dam 
the Nile. This notable enterprise has been under- 
taken at the suggestion of the sect of St. Simonians 
resident at Cairo, and the ‘ Pere Enfantin’ has been 
pleased to extend his fatherly care towards it as chief 
engineer and treasurer, assisted in his labours by a 
Monsieur Lelan—an é/éve of the Polytechnic School 
at Paris. The spot selected for the stupendous work 
is a few miles below the bifurcation of the Rosetta 
and Damietta branches of the river, and its object is 
to raise the water to the height of ten feet above its 
usual level at low Nile, so as to form a head of 
water, from which every part of the Delta can be 
irrigated at all seasons of the year. 

“The work, as originally projected, was feasible, 
though sufficiently daring to have made even a 
Brunel pause before undertaking it: but the enor- 
mous expense that would have been occasioned for 
timber fit for piles to make a foundation has caused 
that part of the plan to be abandoned, and the dam 
is to be formed altogether of stones, and to rest on 
the sandy substratum of the Delta! None of the 
stones which I saw collected for the work exceeded 
four feet in length, and the whole business looks so 
like a job, as almost to make one doubt the sincerity 
of the cosmopolitan father’s profession, that he acts 
solely ‘pour l'amour de la famille universelle des 
hommes.” 

“Tt is proposed to have bridges across the two 
branches of the river, and an intermediate one over 
the canal, which must necessarily be made, to con- 
vey the irrigating stream into the Delta. The two 
principal bridges will be about five miles apart, the 
whole of which distance must be banked, to resist 
the constant pressure of this immense head of water. 
Should this work ever be brought to a happy con- 
clusion—which, without professing a knowledge of 
hydromancy, I will venture to predict it will not— 
the consequences inevitably must be, that the whole 
system of canals, dykes, and sluices of the Delta, 
will have to undergo an alteration, and its inhabitants 
will be constantly exposed to the risk of being them- 
selves, and (what will then be of minor importance), 
having their cattle, fields, date groves, and habita- 
tions, swept away ; either by the river’s forcing the 
dam, or by its making itself another channel.” 

But while we think that the personal charac- 
ter of the ruler has been invested with too much 
importance in the great change that has taken 
place, we also deem that too little attention has 
been paid to that of the chicf instruments by 
which he has lately worked. ‘The Arab Fellahs 
of Egypt were never such fanatics as the Turks, 
the Persians, or the Moors; since the days of 
the Fatimite Khaliphs, Egypt has been rife with 
Mohammedan heretics, and this want of ortho- 
doxy was often made a pretext for ‘Turkish 
oppression. ‘To the freedom with which the 
Egyptians are allowed to show their laxity of 
faith, fully as much as to any march of liberality, 
must we attribute the following result of a trial, 
which even now would have a different termi- 
nation at Constantinople. 

“A ridiculous instance of the change effected in 
public opinion of late occurred a short time pre- 
viously to my arrival at the Egyptian capital: a 
Levantine tradesman of Cairo, wishing, probably, to 
do honour to his patron St. Anthony, and at the 
same time give his friends a treat, took a joint of 
pork to be cooked at a Mohammedan bakehouse. 
The backsliding baker of the faithful made no scru- 
ple in admitting the unclean flesh to cook in com- 
pany with orthodox meats, but one of his customers 
—a more rigid observer of the Koran—on coming 
for his bit of buffalo, discovered it with horror, bak- 
ing alongside the smoking ribs and crackling skin of 
the abominated beast, and raised an outcry against 
the offending baker, who was instantly dragged be- 
fore Habib Effendi (a sort of sitting Magistrate of 





the Egyptian metropolis) and ordered to explain 
forthwith his reason for daring thus to set the man- 
dates of the Prophet at defiance. ‘ Truly,’ said the 
trembling culprit, ‘I have lately witnessed such 
changes in Egypt, that I thought I was committing 
ho sin. Do I not daily see Moslim soldiers equipped 
as Franks? Beys, half-dressed as Franks? Women 
shamelessly exposing their faces like Franks? Frank 
dishes eaten—nay, even Frank wines drank ? Could 
I, with such sights before my eyes, suppose there was 
any sin in allowing a piece of Frank pork to bake 
quietly by the side of Mussulmanish meats ?’\—add- 
ing that, in what he had done, he had, in fact, but 
acted up to the ‘spirit of the age.” The Mohamme- 
dan sage was a little staggered ; he admitted, how- 
ever true all that had been stated might be, (and he 
regretted to say that there was much in the example 
of some who should know better, to lead away igno- 
rant men like the culprit,) yet he was placed there 
to see that all the faithful inhabitants of Cairo acted 
up to the spirit of the Koran—that pork was pork ; 
and the precepts of the Prophet must be obeyed. 
A quibbling Moolah here observed, that fire was a 
purifier of all things—upon which, after a consulta- 
tion, it was decided, that no harm could have been 
done to the other meats in the oven, by the steam of 
the Levantine’s pork, and the complaint was dis- 
missed. The triumphant baker now professes to 
roast ‘ Frank and other meats,’ and has had a thriving 
business ever since the wise decision of the judge in 
his favour.” 

The greatest evil that is to be found in the 
Fellah character is unconquerable indolence, 
and the cause of this, as of the idleness imputed 
to the peasantry of other nations, is a long conti- 
nuance of misgovernment; no man will toil 
when there is no chance of his enjoying the 
fruits of his labours; but when once the Fellah 
has been compelled to join the army, he becomes 
an active and faithful soldier. Compulsion, ac- 
cording to Captain Scott, is necessary, for the 
miserable serfs cling to their native huts with a 
pertinacity which would appear strange, if expe- 
rience did not prove to us that the more wretched 
the condition of a peasantry is, the less are the 
desires and hopes of improvement. 

* The dislike that the fellah of Egypt has to quit 
his native place is unconquerable. To us English- 
men, it appears almost incredible that young men of 
from eighteen to twenty-five years of age should 
regard as a hardship the being obliged to leave 
home: it is with them, nevertheless, the grievance 
universally complained of, and may be accounted 
for by the ties of early marriages , the indolence in 
which men grow up who possess the means of sub- 
sistence at the ¢ost of but little exertion and fatigue ; 
the total want of mental cultivation, and consequent 
ignorance of there being any other pleasures in this 
life, besides the gratification of the passions in com- 
mon with the brute creation: the full enjoyment of 
which is the reward held out to the good Mussulman, 
in the sensual paradise of his prophet. 

“The Egyptian fellah sees 2 companion—perhaps 
a brother—who wallowed in the same filth, and was 
covered with the same disgusting vermin as himself; 
who fed on the same coarse food, and was clothed 
with similar rags; dragged in handcuffs from his 
native village to be made a soldier or sailor. He 
sees him return in a few years, metamorphosed into 
a half-civilized being, provided with all the necessa- 
ries of life, smart in his appearance, and liking his 
new state of existence; but neither his envy nor his 
ambition is excited. Of patriotism he has little no- 
tion, except that he would rather be governed by the 
Sheik el belled, his countryman, than spurned and 
bullied by his former oppressor, the Turk.” 


The political regeneration of Egypt can only 
be effected by raising the character ofthe Fellahs: 
canals and railroads may be laid out, military 
schools established, colleges founded, and lec- 
turers imported from France and Italy; bug 
unless improvement strikes its roots into the soil, 
it will wither like an exotic when the present 
superintendence of its culture is relaxed. Much 
has been done by creating a native army; a 
more important task remains, the formation of a 





landed interest, which would put an end to th 
present fluctuations in the property of the 
and the abolition of the monopolies that preg 
most severely on the rights of industry. 

is now virtually an independent state, but much 
obscurity hangs over the future prospects of it 
internal condition ; it is a less difficult invest. 
gation to examine how its admission into th 
catalogue of nations will affect the political anj 
commercial interests of the European powen, 
but this can be done more conveniently when y, 
come to review Captain Scott’s account of th 
valuable but almost unexplored island of Candia, 











The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her Great-Grandsop, 
Lord Wharncliffe. 3 vols. 8vo. Bentley, 

We have been in possession of the two first yp. 
lumes of this interesting work for some weeks 
and have indeed availed ourselves of the intro. 
ductory anecdotes in the columns of our journal); 
but we have not treated the work in any othe 
way than as one affording us pleasant extracts 
reserving what we had to say of the characte 
of the lady, and the ability shown in her writing, 
until we had the collection of productions jy 
poetry and prose complete before us, as vouched 
by the noble editor, Lord Wharncliffe. We nov 
have three very handsome volumes, full of the 
acuteness which invariably marks a clever 
woman’s observations on human nature, full of 
smartness, oddity, and wisdom ; full of intensity, 
spirit, and beauty,—and certainly composing 1 
trifling addition to that department of literature, 
—‘ the gay memoir!” which forms the soul of 
light reading, and furnishes men, for the dinner. 
table and the drawing-room, with every easy 
grace and gentle reminiscence necessary to make 
him “a wit among lords,” and a very accon- 
plished personage with the delightful inhabitants 
of the Canzou, and ‘Turban. 

The works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
are extremely well-known, and luckily their very 
publicity will serve, like the morning gun in 
‘ The Critic,’ tosave a great deal of our description 
“about gilding the Eastern Hemisphere,” &. 
She lived in very memorable days, and with 
most memorable men! She was mixed up with 
court influences, and with the refined scandals 
her age; she was wreathed with, and she writhed 
under the love and the hatred of Pope! She 
was an impassioned, sensible, madcap beauty: 
nineteen—reasoned with her lover, like a second 
Minerva not out of her teens, and ran away with 
all the impetuosity of a rich school-girl in searci 
of that will-o’-the-wisp to such a creature, 
matrimonial happiness! The letters of this six 
gular compound of coldness and voluptuousnes, 
of wit and common sense, of audacity and dis 
cretion, of profound insight into character and 
extreme airy vivacity,—exhibit an extraordinary 
instance of the thoughts and language being 
honestly coloured by circumstances, and forming 
a sort of diorama ot the mind and heart, passing 
before the eye of the admiring reader, in Star- 
field hues. The early letters to Mr. Wortley 
are full of deep penetration and easy grace; in- 
deed she makes the offer, in an irresistible man- 
ner! ‘The letters after marriage are wise and 
witty. ‘Those to Lady Mar are perhaps a little 
too vivacious and undressed; but they are, it 
their way, incomparable compositions; and the 
epistles (for such they may be called) to the Coun 
tess of Bute cannot be surpassed in their delec 
table pleasantry, and we might add, masculine 
good sense. The letters from Constantinople 
do not require to be recalled by us to the atten 
tion of our readers. Unrivalled in spirit, ant 
mation, and conciseness, if they at times a little 
“o’erstep the modesty of nature,” they will not 
be easily displaced by the most formal and most 
faithful of Turkish travellers. 
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We perhaps need hardly now say, that we are 

at admirers of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
Fier talents and her whims laid her open in her 
breathing hours, and of course, after her death, 
to much scandal, and produced her a decent al- 
lowance of enemies ; but it is impossible to rise 
up from a perusal of her letters, without feeling 
that you have been admitted into an elegant 
boudoir of the mind, and that you have com- 
muned with one, who brought to the conference 
more than her fair share of wit, intelligence and 
beauty. 

But we are detaining our readers from the 
work itself; we are wasting all our tediousness 
upon them, instead of doing that which, as 
discreet public servants, we ought to do, viz. 
announcing the name of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, loudly and distinctly up through our 
columns, and allowing her then to make her own 
way, take her own place, and say her own bril- 
jiant pleasantries. Our carriage, and not her 
ladyship’s, stops.the way! 

The letters which are new to the reader are 
some of those to her sister Lady Mar,—those to 
Lady Pomfret in the second volume, and to 
Sir James and Lady F. Stewart in the third, 
and are worthy (certainly the latter ones) of 
their distinguished public predecessors. From 
these we shall make some extracts, and we shall 
certainly return to the volumes in a succeeding 
number. Would not the following letter appear 
to be written of this, instead of any preceding 
day—so perpetually are the times getting worse ? 

“There are some moments when I have so great 
an inclination to converse with dear Lady Pomfret, 
that I want but little of galloping to Paris to sit 
with you one afternoon ; which would very well pay 
me for my journey. Though this correspondence 
has every charm in it to make a correspondence 
agreeable, yet I have still a thousand things to say 
and hear, which cannot be communicated at this 
distance. Our mobs grow very horrible; here are 
a vast number of legs and arms that only want a 
head to make a very formidable body. But while 
we readers of history are, perhaps, refining too much, 
the happier part of our sex are more usefully em- 
ployed in preparation for the birth-day, where I 
hear Lady Pembroke is to shine in a particular 
manner, and Lady Cowper to exhibit some new de- 
vices worthy of her genius. The Bath is the present 
scene of gallantry and magnificence, where many 
caresses are bestowed, not from admiration of the 
present, but from spite to the absent. The most re- 
markable circumstance I hear is a coolness in the 
Earl of Chesterfield, which occasions much specula- 
tion; it must be disagreeable to play an under-part 
in a second-rate theatre. To me that have always 
been an humble spectator, it appears odd, to see so 
few desirous to quit the stage, though time and in- 
firmities have disabled them from making a tolerable 
figure there. Our drama is at present carried on by 
such whimsical management, I am half inclined to 
think we shall shortly have no plays at all. I begin 
to be of opinion that the new northern actress has 
very good sense; she hardly appears at all, and by 
that conduct almost wears out the disapprobation of 
the public. I believe you are already tired with this 
long dissertation on so trifling a subject; I wish I 
could enliven my letter with some account of lite- 
rature; but wit and pleasure are no more, and people 
play the fool with great impunity; being very sure 
there is not spirit enough left in the nation to set 
their follies in a ridiculous light. Pamphlets are 
the sole productions of our modern authors, and those 
profoundly stupid. ‘To you that enjoy a purer air, 
and mect at least with vivacity whenever you meet 
company, this may appear extraordinary ; but recol- 
lect, dear madam, in what condition you left us; 
and you will easily believe to what state we are 
fallen. I know nothing lively but what I feel in my 
own heart, and that only in what relates to your 
ladyship; in other respects I partake of the conta- 
gion, as you will plainly see by these presents; but 
I am ever, with the utmost affection, 

Yours, &c. &c.” 


The following truly is a good specimen of 





“the prerogative” of the sex, and will not be a 
bad historical hint for that parliamentary cham- 
pion, who enters the lists session by session, in 
favour of universal female suffrage, and the de- 
molition of the ventilator :— 

“ At the last warm debate in the House of Lords, 
it was unanimously resolved there should be no 
crowd of unnecessary auditors; consequently the 
fair sex were excluded, and the gallery destined to 
the sole use of the House of Commons. Notwith- 
standing which determination, a tribe of dames re- 
solved to show on this occasion, that neither men 
nor laws could resist them. These heroines were 
Lady Huntingdon,} the Duchess of Queensbury, the 
Duchess of Ancaster, Lady Westmoreland, Lady 
Cobham, Lady Charlotte Edwin, Lady Archibald 
Hamilton and her daughter, Mrs. Scott, and Mrs. 
Pendarvis, and Lady Frances Saunderson. I am thus 
particular in their names, since I look upon them to 
be the boldest assertors and most resigned sufferers 
for liberty, I ever read of. They presented them- 
selves at the door at nine o'clock in the morning, 
where Sir William Saunderson respectfully informed 
them the Chancellor had made an order against 
their admittance. The Duchess of Queensbury, as 
head of the squadron, pished at the ill-breeding of a 
mere lawyer, and desired him to let them up stairs 
privately. After some modest refusals he swore by 
G— he would not let them in. Her grace, with a 
noble warmth, answered, by G— they would come 
in, in spite of the Chancellor and the whole House. 
This being reported, the Peers resolved to starve 
them out; an order was made that the doors should 
not be opened till they had raised their siege. These 
Amazons now showed themselves qualified for the 
duty even of foot-soldiers; they stood there till 
five in the afternoon, without either sustenance or 
evacuation, every now and then playing vollies of 
thumps, kicks, and raps, against the door, with so 
much violence that the speakers in the House were 
scarce heard. When the Lords were not to be con- 
quered by this, the two Duchesses (very well ap- 
prized of the use of stratagems in war) commanded 
a dead silence of half an hour ; and the Chancellor, 
who thought this a certain proof of their absence, 
(the Commons also being very impatient to enter,) 
gave order for the opening of the door ; upon which 
they ali rushed in, pushed aside their competitors, 
and placed themselves in the front rows of the gal- 
lery. They stayed there till after eleven, when the 
House rose; and during the debate gave applause, 
and showed marks of dislike, not only by smiles and 
winks (which have always been allowed in these 
cases), but by noisy laughs and apparent contempts; 
which is supposed the true reason why poor Lord 
Hervey spoke miserably. I beg your pardon, dear 
madam, for this long relation ; but “tis impossible to 
be short on so copious a subject; and you must own 
this action very well worthy of record, and I think 
not to be paralleled in any history, ancient or 
modern. I look so little in my own eyes (who was 
at that time ingloriously sitting over a tea-table), I 
hardly dare subscribe myself even, Yours.” 

We cannot refrain wishing to see the Duchess 
of Roxburgh, the Duchess of Richmond, the 
Duchess of St. Alban’s, and the rest, trying their 
rights with Lord Eldon and the Duke of Wel- 
lington; with my Lord -Cottenham (see Pepys’ 
Memoirs) in his sternest of moments! 

What pleasant gossip marks the following :— 

“T never was more surprised than at the death of 
the Duchess of Cleveland ; I thought her discretion 
and constitution made to last at least as long as her 
father’s. I beg you to let me know what accident has 
destroyed that fine figure which seemed built to last 
anage. You are very unjust to me in regard to the 
Marquis of Beaufort ; he is too much an Englishman 
not to be inquisitive after the news of London. There 
has passed nothing there since he left it that he has 
not been informed of. Lord Lempster can tell you 
that before I came to Turin he had mentioned to 
him that he had had the honour of seeing his mother. 
He removed from Chambery with his whole family 
about the same time I left it ; and for the same rea- 
son they passed into Italy ; and if Piedmont proves 





t Lady Huntingdon, the same who afterwards became 
+ ag the Countess Matilda, of the Whitfieldian Me- 
thodists, 





the theatre of war, intend to refuge themselves at 
Lucca. I am much mortified that I can have no 
opportunity of giving him so great a pleasure as I 
know your compliment would be ; his civilities to me 
deserving all possible gratitude. His daughter is 
but seven years old, a little angel both in face and 
shape. propos of angels, I am astonished Lady 
Sophia does not condescend to leave some copies of 
her face for the benefit of posterity; ‘tis quite im- 
possible she,should not command what matches she 
pleases, when such pugs as Miss Hamilton can become 
peeresses ; and I am still of opinion that it depend- 
ed on her to be my relation. 

“ Here are several English ladies established, none 
I ever saw before; but they behave with decency, 
and give a good impression of our conduct, though 
their pale complexions and stiff stays do not give the 
French any inclination to imitate our dress, 

“Notwithstanding the dullness of this letter, I 
have so much confidence in your ladyship’s charity, 
I flatter myself you will be so good as to answer it. 
I beg you would direct to me ‘recommandé & Mon. 
sieur Imbert, Banquier & Lyon ; he will take care to 
forward it to, dear madam, 

“ Your faithful humble servant, 
“M. W. M.” 

And again :— 

“T endeavour to amuse myself here with all sorts 
of monastic employments, the conversation not being 
at all agreeable to me, and friendship in France as 
impossible to be attained as orange-trees on the moun- 
tains of Scotland ; it is not the product of the climate ; 
and I try to content myself with reading, working, 
walking, and what you'll wonder to hear me mention, 
building. I know not whether you saw when you were 
at Avignon the rock of Douse, at the foot of which is 
the Vice Legate’s palace ; from the top of which you 
may see the four provinces of Venaisin, Provence, 
Languedoc, and Dauphiné ; with the distant moun- 
tains of Auvergne, and the near meeting of the Du- 
rance and Rhone which flow under it; in short, it is 
the most beautiful land prospect I ever saw. There 
was anciently a temple of Diana, and another of 
Hercules of Gaul, whose ruins were turned into a 
fort, where the powder and ammunition of the town 
were kept, which was destroyed by lightning about 
eighty yearssince. There remained an ancient round 
tower, which I said in presence of the Consul I would 
make a very agreeable Belvidere if it was mine. I 
expected no consequence from this accidental speech 
of mine ; but he proposed to the Hotel de Ville, 
the next day, making me a present of it ; which was 
done nemine contradicente. Partly to show myself 
sensible of that civility, and partly for my own 
amusement, I have fitted up a little pavilion, which 
Lord Burlington would call a temple ; being in the 
figure of the Rotunda; where I keep my books and 
generally pass all my evenings. If the winds were 
faithful messengers, they would bring you from thence 
many sighs and good wishes. I have few correspon- 
dents in England, and you that have lived abroad 
know the common phrases that are made use of; 
* As I suppose you know every thing that passeshere ; 
or, ‘ Here is nothing worth troubling you with ;’ this 
is all the intelligence I receive. You may judge then 
how much I think myself obliged to you, dear ma- 
dam, when you tell me what passes amongst you. I 
am so ignorant, I cannot even guess at the improper 
marriages you mention. If it is Lady Mary Grey 
that has disposed of herself in so dirty a manner, I 
think her a more proper piece of furniture for a par- 
sonage-house than a palace; and “tis possible she 
may have been the original product of a chaplain.” 

The letters to Sir James and Lady F. Stewart 
are in Lady Mary’s pleasantest tone. But we 
must for the present content ourselves with a 
single extract. We postpone what we have to 
say of the noble editor’s merits and demerits, 
and of the poetical productions of his “ ances- 
tress,” until another number, as we have con- 
sumed the space which we allotted to this work 
in the columns of this week’s ery How 
light, how agreeable, how Walpole-ish is the fol- 
lowing !— 

“Lady Fanny has but a slight touch of this dis- 
temper [hysterics]: read Dr, Sydenham, you will 
find the analyses of that and many other diseases, 
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with a candour I never found in any other author. 
I confess I never had faith in any other physician, 
living or dead. Mr. Locke places him in the same 
rank with Sir Isaac Newton, and the Italians call 
him the English Hippocrates. I own I am charmed 
with his taking off the reproach which you men so 
saucily throw on our sex, as if we alone were subject 
to vapours: he clearly proves that your wise, honour- 
able spleen is the same disorder, and arises from the 
same cause; but you vile usurpers do not only en- 
gross learning, power, and authority to yourselves, 
but will be our superiors even in constitution of 
mind, and fancy you are incapable of the woman’s 
weakness of fear and tenderness. Ignorance! I could 
produce such examples— 

Show me that man of wit in all your roll 

Whom some one woman has not made a fool. 

“ I beg your pardon for these verses, but I havea 
right to scribble all that comes at my pen’s end, 
being in high spirits on an occasion more interesting 
to me than the election of popes or emperors. His 
present Holiness is not much my acquaintance, but 
his family have been so since my first arrival at 
Venice, 1740. His father died only last winter, and 
was a very agreeable worthy man, killed by a doctor; 
his mother rather suffered life than enjoyed it after 
the death of her husband, and was little sensible of 
the advancement of her son, tho’ I believe it made 
a greater impression on her than appeared, and it 
may be, hastened her death; which happened a 
fortnight after his elevation, in the midst of the 
extraordinary rejoycings at Venice on that occasion. 
The honours bestowed on his brother, the balls, fes- 
tivals, &c. are they not written in the daily books 
called newspapers ? 

* T resisted all invitations, and am still at Padua, 
where reading, writing, riding, and walking find me 
full employment. 

“ T accept the compliments of the fine young gen- 
tleman with the joy of an old woman who does not 
expect to be taken notice of: pray don't tell him I 
aman old woman. He shall be my toast from this 


forward, and (provided he never sees me as long 


as he lives) I may be his. A propos of toasting, 
upon my honour I have not tasted a drop of punch 
since we parted; I cannot bear the sight of it; it 
would recall too tender ideas, and I should be quar- 
relling with Fortune for our separation, when I 
ought to thank her divinity for having brought us 
together. I could tell a long story of princes and 
potentates, but I am so little versed in state affairs, 
I will not so much as answer your ensnaring question 
concerning the Jesuits, which is meddling at once 
with church and state. 

“ This letter is of a horrible length, and what is 
worse (if any worse can be) such a rhapsody of non- 
sense as may kill poor Lady Fanny, now she is low- 
spirited, tho’ I am persuaded she has good nature 
enough to be glad to hear I am happy; which I 
could not be, if I had not a view of seeing my friends 
so. As to you, sir, I make no excuses; you are 
bound to have indulgence for me, as for a sister of 
the quill. I have heard Mr. Addison say he always 
listened to poets with patience, to keep up the dig- 
nity of the fraternity. Let me have an answer as 
soon as possible. Si vales, bene est, valeo. 

“ P.S.—Do not be offended at the word poet, it 
slip’d out unawares. .I know you scorn it, tho’ it 
has been dignify’d by Lord Sommers, Lord Godol- 
phin, and Dr. Atterbury.” 

The schoolmaster, and his “marches and 
countermarches,”’ are much talked of in these 
educational days; but we would ask, whether 
any young Lady Mary, born in 1816, could 
compete as a wit, a woman of the gay world, 
a correspondent, with this fascinating piece of 
antiquity, born in 1690! Either our young 
ladies are born older and uwnwiser, or the young 
ladies of other centuries were more averse from 
dulness and old age, than those of the present 
period. But we really are enforced to think, 
that the days of the hoop, and the fan, and 
the farthingale, were favourable to wit, spright- 
liness, and elegance. It would take an unusual 
allowance of governesses and tutors, to raise a 
modern Lady Mary to the eminence on which 
the captivating Wortley stood! 





List of New Books.—Beauties of the Country, by T. 
Miller, Author of ‘A Day in the Woods,’ royal 12mo. 12s. 
cl.—Travels in Egypt and Candia, 2 vols. Svo. 28s. bds.— 
Glenlonely, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds.—Flittings 0 
Fancy, by Robert Sulivan, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds.—Ross’s 
(Rev. J. L.) Lectures on the History of Moses, 12mo. 6s. 
cl.—Gilderdale’s (Rev. J.) Essay on Natural Religion and 
Revelation, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.—Gleig’s Family History of 
England, Vol. Ill. 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Scottish Christian 
Herald, Vol. I. royal Svo. 7s. cl.—Delille’s Lessons in 
French, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Herschell’s Brief Sketch of the 
Jews, 4th edit. 8vo. 2s. cl.— Sandford and Merton Abridged, 
by Miss Zornlin, 12mo- 3s. 6d. cl.— Confirmation of Maria 
Monk’s Disclosures, by the Rev. J. J. Slocum, 18mo. 4s. 
cl.—Fairland’s Studies of the Human Figure, 2 vols. royal 
8vo. 245, cl —Calvert on Suits in Equity, 8vo. 14s. bds.— 
Heath’s Gallery of British Engravings, Vol. I|. super royal 
8vo. 21s.; columb. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl.—Turner’s Rivers of 
France, super royal 8vo. 24s.; columb. 8vo. 36s. cl.—In- 
wood’s Tables, 8vo. new edit. 7s. bds.—The Voluntary Sys- 
tem, by the Rev. 8. R. Maitland, 2nd edit. 12mo. 6s. 6d, 
bds.— Dickson on the Law of Wills, new edit. 12mo. 5s.6d. 
cl, — Something New from Aunt Mary, new edit. 18mo. 
ls. cl.—The Nursery Book, by Billy Ridgway, 2nd edit. 
3s. 6d. cl.— Burnham's Questions in Courts of Law, 2nd 
edit. 12mo, 5s. bds. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue following soinewhat curious paragraph is 
copied from the daily papers :— 

“The Literary Fund Club dined toxether, on Wednesday, 
at the Freemason’s Tavern. About twenty members only 
sat down to dinner, the influenza having sadly diminished 
the usual number of those who attended. It was stated 
during the course of the evening, that a reversionary sum 
of 20002, had just fallen in to the parent Society ; and it was 
suggested, that this sum might torm the nucleus of an ap- 

al to public benevolence for the creation of ‘ Literary 

etreats’ for some half dozen (to make a beginning) de- 
serving literary characters, to whom a house, rent free, and 
a small garden, might prove a happy retirement in their 
days of sear and yellow leaf. In anticipation of this being 
carried into effect, two gentlemen present made contingent 
promises of contributions to form an indispensable appen- 
dage—a library.” 

We should have allowed this paragraph to have 
passed without comment, but that, unfortunately, it 
is so worded as to create a belief that the Literary 
Fund Club and the Literary Fund Society are, in 
some way or other, closely connected, if not iden- 
tical. Now, there is no more connexion between 
them than between the Society and the Garrick or 
the Travellers’. The Literary Fund Club, indeed— 
and hence we presume the reference to “the parent” 
—originated in the circumstance that many mem- 
bers of the Committee of the Society were accus- 
tomed to dine together at aneighbouring tavern after 
the business, for transacting which they had assem- 
bled, was over. Friends, naturally enough, soon 
joined the party, and the associated body assumed 
the name of the Literary Fund Club. The Club, 
however, did not prosper: some members died, 
others withdrew, and it was in the last stage of “ pin- 
ing atrophy,’”’ when it was resolved to make some bold 
efforts to reanimate it, among which, we presume, 
must be included the late scattering of paragraphs. 
The attempt, it appears, has not been altogether un- 
successful, as on this occasion “ twenty members only 
sat down to dinner, the influenza having sadly dimi- 
nished the usual number”—whereas we have reason 
to know that twelve months since the Club itself 
did not consist of twenty members. It must also 
be distinctly understood, that some members of the 
Committee of the Society never would, on principle, 
belong to the Club; being of opinion, that the asso- 
ciating, even in name, an eating and drinking club 
with a benevolent institution, was likely, the moment 
it was noised abroad, to create a mischievous preju- 
dice against the latter. We think it necessary to be 
thus explicit, for certainly the facts seem scarcely 
credible, now that these clubbists have taken leave to 
make “ suggestions” as to the appropriation of the 
funds of the Institution ; and are, seemingly, so sure 
of their being carried into effect, as to.announce 
them with their “ contingent remainders” to the 
public. Can it be necessary to add, that no such 
absurd proposition has ever even been mooted by 
the Committee of the Society ? and it is not likely 
that it ever will be. We doubt, indeed, whether, 
if such a resolution were carried, “half a dozen” 
men of “learning and genius” (so runs the charter of 
the Literary Fund,) could be found in all England 
who would consent tc be torn from their families and 
friends, and old associates and old associations—con- 
sent to be ticketed and labelled, and exhibited as 
paupers, to gratify the admiring sensibilities of our 
humanitarians, What is there in “learning and 





genius” worthy of especial admiration and respect, if 
they do not tend to raise and to ennoble? And isi 
to be believed that any man “ whose life has haq 
some smack of honour in it,” would be content to 
have his sufferings and his sorrows blazoned ab 
and himself to stand a mark for the pitying contempt 
of the world to point its finger at, for a wretched 
pittance, and a “ Literary Retreat”? No: if mise 
and misfortune had so persecuted and afflicted him 
that not a hope remained, he would “ pray God to 
cancel his bond of life,” and rather try to hide him. 
self in the huddle of a parish workhouse. It is but 
too true, we fear, that many of those who are re. 
lieved by the Society would, for an additional fiye 
pounds, consent to have their names placarded at 
Charing Cross; and we very much doubt whether 
the literary world would be a jot the wiser if they 
were ; but, should the proposed project be adopted, 
the favoured parties must be known, and we have 
great doubts whether it would be pleasant to the 
Committee to march through Coventry at the head 
even of this select body. 

We learn from the American papers, that the 
Patent Office, with its curious models and papers, 
comprising all the inventions of American ingenuity 
for half a century, has been destroyed by fire! “ It ig 
a curious coincidence,” says the American editor, 
“that only the week before, the President, in his Mes. 
sage to Congress, recommended the construction of 
a fire-proof building for the Treasury Department; 
doubtless it will now be carried into effect.” Doubt. 
less it will! In England it has been urged, over and 
over again, on the attention of parliament, that our 
own most precious national records are many of them 
perishing from neglect ; are utterly useless for all his- 
torical purposes from the want of order and arrange. 
ment ; that hundreds have been stolen, thousands de- 
stroyed, and bushels of vellum and parchment sold 
to the glue makers ; that all are exposed to the chance 
of destruction from fire,—and as yet without effect 
but “ doubtless,” as the American observes, if a fire 
should happen, if they were all destroyed at one fell 
swoop, a fire-proof Record Office would be built forth 
with. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 19,—Francis Baily, Esq., V.P., in the chair, 
The following papers were read—viz. 

1. * Researches towards establishing a Theory on 
the Dispersion of Light, Part. III.’ by the Rev, 
Baden Powell. 

2. * An account of the phenomena of the Helm 
Wind,’ by the Rev. William Walton. 

3. * Meteorological Journal kept at Allenheads, 
1,400 feet above the level of the Sea,from May 1 to 
Nov. 1, 1836,’ by the Same. 

The following gentlemen were elected Fellows:— 
B. B. Cabbell, C. Holland, M.D., J. U. Rastrick, 
and 8. Solly, Esqs. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan. 7.—Sir George Staunton, Bart. V.P., in the 
chair.—Several donations to the library were laid be- 
fore the meeting. G. R. Porter, J. Grant Malcolmson, 
James Malcolmson, and J. Henderson, Esquires, 
were elected resident members. Ardaseer Cursetijee, 
Ardaseer Hormajee, Curtsetjee Jamsetjee, Aga, Ma- 
homed Rahim, Sherazee, of Bombay ; and Chocapah 
Chetty of Madras, were elected non-resident mem- 
bers of the Society. 

A paper by J. M. Dickenson, Esq., of the Bombay 
Civil Service, on the ancient history of Assyria, as 
connected with the destruction of the kingdom of 
Israel, was read. The writer endeavours to reconcile 
the apparent discrepancies found in the Greek, Per- 
sian, and Hebrew accounts of Assyria, by a process of 
reasoning which it is impossible to abridge ; the result 
of which is, that the Median Sovereigns mentioned by 
Herodotus and Ctesias form, in fact, two separate 
dynasties: that of Ctesias being the one which had 
possession of the throne of Western Asia, and was 
Median in name only, being founded by Arbaces the 
Mede; that of Herodotus, on the other hand, was @ 
dynasty of revolted Medes, who under Cyaxares 
obtained the supremacy, and expelled the more an- 
cient dynasty of Ctesias. This will account for the 





‘agreement of the last two reigns in both authors ; as 
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the accession of the revolted dynasty to the supreme 
throne gave it a place in the legitimate list fur- 
nished by Ctesias. 

This difficulty once conquered, the other accounts 
are more easily reconciled ; though, from the loose 
chronology of orientals, much exactness is not to be 
expected. A striking conformity is however shown 
to exist in the period assigned by the Greeks to the 
establishment of the Assyrian empire under Ninos, 
with that of the Paishdadian dynasty of Ferdusi ; 
and this is in perfect accordance with the era of the 
division of the earth in the time of Peleg, as deduced 
from the accounts of Scripture. 

The remainder of the paper, which treats of the 
location of the ten tribes of Israel, when carried into 
captivity, was reserved for another meeting. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan, 18.—Mr. Lyell, President, in the chair. 

Several communications were read :— 

1. An account by Mr. Bowerbank of a deposit, 
containing recent land shells at Gore Cliff, in the 
Isle of Wight. The cliff consists of the upper green 
sand capped with chalk marl, on which rests the bed 
containing the recent shells. It consists of detritus 
of chalk and chalk marl, is ten feet thick, and ranges 
to the foot of St. Catherine’s Down, a distance of 
about 660 yards. The shells are dispersed through 
every part of the bed, and belong entirely to well- 
known recent species. Similar deposits were observed 
by Mr. Bowerbank, near St. Lawrence, and between 
Ventnor and Bonchurch. 

2. A letter from Mr. Wyatt to Dr. Buckland, on 
atrap dyke in the Penrhyn slate quarries near Ban- 
gor. A few months since, in carrying on the highest 
opening in the quarry, the men came suddenly in 
contact with trap. The width of the dyke is 11 
feet; its direction apparently between W.N.W. and 
N.W., and it intersects the strata nearly at right 
angles. The slate immediately in contact with it 
is in some parts highly indurated, having lost its fis- 
silecharacter ; and the colour is changed from purple 
to black; but at the distance of two or three feet 
from the dyke, the slate recovers its usual colour and 
fissile structure. 

3. A notice, by Mr. Richardson, of a successful 
boring for water, at Mortlake, in Surrey. The point 
at which this undertaking was commenced is within 
100 feet of the Thames, and on the property of Mr. 
John Randell. In the first instance, an auger seven 
inches in diameter was used in penetrating twenty 
feet of superficial detritus, and 200 feet of London 
cay. An iron tube eight inches in diameter was 
then driven into the opening to dam out the land 
springs, and the percolation from the river. A four- 
inch auger was next introduced through the iron 
tube, and the boring was continued, until the clay 
having been perforated to the depth of 240 feet, the 
sands of the plastic clay were reached, and water 
of the softest and purest nature was obtained ; 
but the supply was not sufficient, and it did not 
reach the surface. The work was proceeded with 
accordingly, and after fifty-five feet of alternating 
beds of sand and clay had been penetrated, the chalk 
was touched upon. A second tube, four and a half 
inches in diameter, was then driven into the chalk to 
stop out the water of the plastic sands, and through 
this tube an auger three and a half inches in dia- 
meter was introduced, and worked through thirty-five 
feet of hard chalk abounding with flints. To this 
succeeded a hed of soft chalk, into which the instru- 
ment suddenly penetrated to the depth of fifteen feet. 
On the auger being withdrawn, water gradually rose 
to the surface and overflowed. The expense of the 
vork did not exceed 300/. The general summary of 
the strata penetrated is as follows :— 

Gravel....ccccccceseeecees 20 feet. 
London clay ........++++.. 240 
Plastic sands and clays .... 55 
Hard chalk with flints .... 35 
Soft chalk ....ssseceseseee 15 


365 
4, A paper on the strata usually termed Plastic 
Cay, by Mr. John Morris, After alluding to the 
description of the Paris Basin, by Cuvier and Bron- 
guiart, and to the memoirs of Mr. Webster, Dr. Buck- 
land, Mr. Richardson, and Mr. Rofe, on the strata 
lmmediately above the chalk in England, the author 





proceeded to detail the results of his own observations 
on the lower portion of the same beds. He divided 
them into three groups, (a) the oyster beds ; (6) the 
Woolwich and Upnor strata; and (c) the lower 
arenaceous beds of the London clay. 

(a).—The oyster beds, well known at Reading, 
rest upon the chalk, and consist of green or grey 
sands, containing great abundance of a large species of 
oyster. The localities at which they have been ex- 
amined by Mr. Morris, are Hertford, Northam, and 
Hadley. 

(6).—The Woolwich and Upnor strata consist 
chiefly of clay, sand, pebbles, and a calcareous rock ; 
and are distinguished by containing freshwater, es- 
tuary, and marine shells. In the local distribution 
of these remains, the author has noticed considerable 
differences ; thus, at the Woolwich Pitts the greater 
number of the shells are freshwater or estuary, while 
at Plumstead, and Upnor, near Rochester, marine 
remains prevail. The principal localities mentioned 
in the paper are Woolwich, Sunbridge Park, near 
Bromley, Chiselhurst, Orpington, Beckenham, Syden- 
ham, Counter-Hill, between New Cross and Lewis- 
ham, Bexley Heath, Erith Ballast Pit, Green Street, 
near Stoke, and Upnor. They are said to occur also 
at Stifford and Plaistow, in Essex. The thickness 
of the beds varies greatly even within a few yards, 
and the order of their succession differs in every pit. 
The following is the section presented by the open- 
ing on Bexley Heath :— 

Vegetable mould and gravel ........ 2 feet. 
Sand and pebbles...........+..-+++ 6 inches, 





Mottled clay ........... 

Crown clay with shells ............ 1 foot. 

Blue, slatey clay, lower part sandy .. 2 feet 

Loam, with numerous shells ........ 3 ditto. 
Ferruginous sand .........+...+.+.. depth unknown. 

(c).—The lower arenaceous beds of the London 
clay consist of grey or green sands with calcareous 
sandstone, and have been long known for containing 
at Bognor, great abundance of shells which belong to 
marine genera. The localities mentioned by Mr. 
Morris are numerous, but those which have produced 
the greatest number of fossils are Bognor, Herne 
Bay, Pegwell Bay, Alum Bay, Binfield, Bray Hamp- 
stead, (in sinking a well,) and Faversham. He is also 
of opinion that the sandy limestone of Liancourt, in 
France, is of the same age. 

5. A memoir on the geology of Suffolk, by the 
Rev. W. B. Clarke, was commenced. The portions 
which were read, described the physical features, the 
drainage of the county, the chalk and the plastic 
clay. As we shall have occasion to notice this me- 
moir, when the remainder has been read, we shall 
defer, till then, our analysis of the part brought for- 
ward on Wednesday evening. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 10.—W. B. Scott, Esq. in the chair.—Mr. 
Reid described several Mammalia, which were on 
the table, forming part of an extensive collection in 
Natural History, presented to the Society by Mr. 
Darwin, who accompanied the surveying ship Beagle, 
in the capacity of naturalist to the expedition. The 
whole contains upwards of 80 varieties, whilst the 
birds consist of nearly 450 specimens, including about 
150 species, eleven of which from the Gallapagos 
Islands, were described by Mr. Gould, as being of 
entirely new forms to this country. The same gen- 
tleman also described two species of Quails from 
New South Wales, where at least five varieties are 
known, as also two species of Hemapodii. Mr. 
Yarrell read a communication from Mr. George 
Bennett, on the luminosity and phosphorescence of 
the Sea, the writer giving it as his opinion, that this 
phenomenon is produced alike by Mollusca and other 
animals, as by a highly charged electrical state of 
the water. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 17.—Notwithstanding the remarkably un- 
favourable nature of the day for viewing horticul- 
tural productions, a collection of very beautiful 
plants was on the tables at the above meeting, and 
the merits of the following were sufficiently obvious 
to obtain the award of Knightian Medals to their 
owners: viz. the Renanthera coccinea, from Mr. §, 
F. Phelps, the Epacris impressa, from Mrs. Law- 
rence, and the double Primula Sinensis, from Mr, 





J. Henderson. We noticed also fine specimens of 
Echeveria gibbiflora and Garrya elliptica. 

The Earl O'Neill was elected a Fellow of the 
Society. 





Menico-Rotanican Society.—Jan. 11.—Henry 
Cope, Esq., ‘Treasurer, in the chair.—A communica- 
tion was read from Dr. Hancock, on the Covruwalié 
or Conopia, a native remedy of British Guiana, held 
in considerable repute by the natives, who make use 
of it internally in the form of decoction, and also as an 
external application in cases of dropsy, by wrapping 
the body or the limbs of the patient in the leaves. 
The writer particularly drew attention to the latter 
fact, on the ground, that in all probability analogous 
remedies might be found in our own country. 

Jan. 16.—H. Gibbs, Esq. in the chair.—The an- 
nual election of Officers and Council took place. 





Bortanicat Sociery.—Jan. 19,—W. H. White, 
Esq., in the chair—A paper was read from Dr. 
Macintyre, F.L.S., being the continuation of his paper 
on the plants found about. Warley Common, Essex. 
It appeared from the above paper, that the follow- 
ing ferns are found in that district :—Aspidium filix 
femina, Aspidium dilatatum, Aspidium angulare, Aspi- 
dium libatum, Aspidium trichomanes (sparingly), 
and Asplenium adiantum nigrum; and Dr. Macintyre 
stated that he, in conjunction with a friend, found 
205 species of plants in one day in the neighbour- 
heod of Warley Common. 





Institute oF Britisn Arcuitects.—Jan. 16.— 
P. F. Robinson, Esq. in the chair.—Mr. G. F. Taylor 
explained the nature of the construction of the roofs, 
now in use over some of the Admiralty Docks and 
Building Slips, and presented to the Institute one of 
the models used in illustration of his paper—Mr. 
George Godwin read a paper on the means employed 
at Paris, for erecting the Obelisk of Luxor, and also 
made some remarks on the object and decorations of 
Obelisks in general, the latter being illustrated with 
casts and drawings. Amongst the former was a cast 
in plaster of the upper portion of the shaft of the 
fallen Obelisk at Carnac, taken by J. Bonomi, Esq., 
along with several other portions of the column, on 
the spot; as also a model in stone of the complete 
obelisk, and carved with a resemblance of the hiero- 
glyphics contained thereon, Mr. J. L. Donaldson, 
the Secretary, also read a memorandum, translated 
from a letter from M. Guenapin, Honorary and 
Corresponding Member, respecting the edifices at 
Paris, completed in the year 1836, as also those 
now in progress. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Asiatic Society.........++seeeeeeeee+1WO P.Me 
Sat. { Westmineter Medical Society ...... a 
Geographical Society .........+--..Nine. 
Mon. { Entomological Society (Anniversary) Eight. 
Medical and Chirurg. Society coveceouas Eight. 
Architectural Society .....+.+.+++++Bight. 
Civil Engineers .......+ ight. 
Zoological Soc. (Scientific Business) p. Eight. 
Wep —— Society...++es0++-+ Ei ht. 
*USociety of Arts......+-e+00+ «++» Eight. 
Royal Society ... 
Tavs. Royal Society of Literatu 
Society of Antiquaries .. 
Frr. Royal Institution.........-.+0+++++ 
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DRURY LANE. 

This Evening, CINDERELLA; and THE PANTOMIME. 

N No Perf * 

Tuesdey, THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE; with THE DEVIL 
ON TWO STICKS. stews P 

Wednesday, CINDERELLA; and THE PANTOMIME. 


OLYMPIC, 

This Evening, COURT FAVOUR; or, Private and Confiden- 
tial, in which Madame Vestris and Mr. C. Mathews will 
appear; after which HE WOULD BE AN ACTOR, (Motley, 

r. C.’ Mathews, Dicky Darling, Mr. Oxberry); to conclude 
with RIQUET WITH THE TUFT, in which Madame Vestris, 
Mr. C. Mathews, and Mrs. Honey will appear. 








VOCAL CONCERTS.—Under the immediate Patronage of 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent.—The SECOND CONCERT will 
be at the Hanover Square Rooms on MONDAY EV ENING 
NEXT, the 23rd instant, when will be performed a SELECTION 
of CLASSICAL MUSIC, English and Foreign, comprising, 
Scenes from the Operas of ‘ Euryanthe.,” ‘Oberon, and ‘ Jes- 
sonda’; Quintett and Chorus from * The Deluge,’ by Schneider; 
Glees by Webbe, J. S. Smith, T. Cooke, and Knyvett; and Ma- 
drigals by L. Marenzio and Bateson, &c. &c. Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen desirous of attending a Single Concert, are respectfully 
pmemee Go Tie Half-a-Guinea each, may be had of the 

embers of the Vocal Society. ° 

3, Regent-square. EDWARD TAYLOR, Sec. 
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MISCELLANEA 

Literature and Art.— Bent’s List of New Books 
and Engravings for 1836,’ exhibits a decrease of New 
Publications last year, the Number of Books amount- 
ing to 1250, (1500 Volumes,) exclusive of New Edi- 
tions, Pamphlets, or Periodicals, being 150 /ess than 
in 1835. The Number of Engravings is 98 (including 
40 Portraits,) 17 of which are engraved in the Line 
manner, 66 in Mezzotinto, and 15 in Chalk, Aqua- 
tinta, &e. 

Rev. J. Berington.—The subject of the following 
letter does not appear to us of the slightest conse- 
quence, but we are willing to humour our corre- 
spondent. 

To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir,—In your reference to ‘A Literary History of the 
Middle Ages,’ by the Rev. Joseph Berington, you say of 
its author, that he was a Roman Catholic missionary, re- 
siding in the vicinity of Manchester. The truth is, that 
Mr. Berington was a Roman Catholic priest. In the exer- 
cise of his duties he passed the early part of his life at 
Oscott, near Birmingham; and whilst residing there, pub- 
lished his two histories, of Abeillard and Heloisa; and of 
the Reign of Henry II., and his sons Richard I. and John. 
On his removal from Oscott, he became the chaplain of the 
late Sir John Throckmorton, and resided in Berkshire, near 
the seat of that gentleman. Whilst living there he pub- 
lished his ‘ Literary History.’ I am persuaded that he 


never lived near Manchester, nor was directly connected | 


with the Roman Catholic establishment in that vicinity. 


Errors of this kind are of themselves of little consequence ; | 


but trifling errors may sometimes, from their implication 
with important matters, occasion serious evils, They ought 
not therefore to remain unheeded or uncorrected. With 
this apology for intruding on your attention, | remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


January 16, 1837. Ww. L. 


Construction of Railways.—Mr. Thomas Parkin | 


has forwarded to us a letter on this subject, from 
which the following are such extracts as appear likely 
to interest the public :— 

“ Mr. Vignoles, Civil-Enzineer, has published a plan for 
patios the Upper Works of Railways; by adopting which 

e 
22002. per mile. He might have said much more.—Mr. 
Vignoles’s plan ig to use fir planks, 9 inches wide, and 4} 


thick, bedded oh ballasting, which is loose gravel, as a | 
continuous support of his frame-work, on which are | 


mounted rails, at the top resembling the rails at present in 
use, though their base is 5 inches, : and they weigh 4s lb. 
per yard.— Mr. Vignoles intends to hold together the two 
longitudinal bearers for each trackway by wooden cirders, 
ata short distance apart, so that the whole will form a 
frame, something like a huge ladder; and to secure the 
rails to the frame-work by nails or spikes; and if wrought- 
iron nails are used, each trackway (that is, two rails for 
a carriage to run on,) will, according to his estimate, cost 
22s. per yard, or lls. for a single line of rail.— Whether 
loose stones will constitute a continuous, solid foundation, 
especially on clay and other soft earth, and whether any 
dependence can be placed on the stability of the frame- 
work, that is, its continuing an absolute fixture, idering 
the nature of the trial to which it will be subjected, 1 must 
leave the public to judge, entertaining the opinion, that a 
decided preference will be given to bearers buried in and 
consolidated with a bed ef concrete ; two feet or more 
wide and deep, and — for solidity, strength, and du- 
rability, will r bl rock the whole length 
of the road.—Then, the species of wood to be employed “for 
bearers. Mr.Vignoles is for fir. which, after being Ayanized, 
he supposes will last seven years; but | am for oak, which, 
after undergoing the same process, will last seven times 
seven years; and during this period no interruption be oc- 
casioned to the traffic, by taking up old bearers and putting 
down new ones. Again, Mr. Vignoles will secure (that is, 
if wet, dry, and hot weather permit,) the rails to fir 
bearers by nails ; but screws in oak bearers render my 
plan independent of the influence of the weather.—Now, 
as to price: Mr. Vignoles’s plan costs 11s. per yard ; but I 
have made known that the maximum price of mine will 
be 10s., though in many, perhaps in most parts of the 
country, the price will not exceed 8s. per yard, even if it 
does 7s. Mr. Vignoles’s iron rail costs 5s. 7d. per yard, but 
mine only ls. ,; and where he uses four feet of fir I use 
only one of oak. He has no means for the bars to ex- 
pand and contract, but upon my plan this advantage is 
enjoyed.” 

Bones of the Ear in Cetacee.—It is by the bones of 
the ear, that M. Vanbeneden proposes to determine 
the larger species of Cetacez. The sub-genus, Ror- 
qual, for instance, is well characterized, and was not 
known to go so far to the north of the Mediterranean 
as Iceland, till MM. Quoy and Gaimard brought 
one of the bones of the ear from thence. This cha- 
racter he thinks will be of great use in fossil geology. 

Spots on Marble.—Housekeepers may perhaps like 
to know that all the red spots which are to be found 
in marble, are not ineffaceable. Those proceeding 
from iron always remain, but those which are caused 
by a vegetable substance, or cryptogamous plant, may 
be removed by a camel-hair pencil, and a little 
water. They are often to be seen in the marble of 
Saravezza, and are identical with those fungi which 
impart the red colour to snow, 








Proposes to save, in two trackways, from 8002. to | 


| the temperatures of 74° and 94°. 


THE ATHENZUM. 





Dramatic Novelties in Paris.—During the year 
1834, 188 new pieces were produced at the Parisian 
theatres, 127 of which were vaudevilles, and in which 
the labour of 148 authors were united. In 1835, 
221 novelties were brought out, of which 159 were 
vaudevilles, and comprising the labour of 183 authors, 
being an increase of 43 pieces and 35 authors. The | 
following statement will show that the increase was 
much greater in 1836. At the Académie Royale, 
there were produced 4 novelties (2 operas and 2 bal- 





lets) ; at the Théatre Francais, 7 novelties (2 tra- 
gedies and 5 comedies); at the Opéra Comique, 12 ; 
at the Théatre Italien, 1 ; at the Odéon, 3; the Gym- 
nase,17 ; Vaudeville, 22; Vari¢tés, 25; Palais Royal, 
Martin, 12; Cirque Olympique, 4 ; Théatre Choiseul, | 
14; Folies Dramatiques, 14; Panthéon, 40; Saint | 


Luminous Appearance at Sea off the Shetland Isles. 
—A curious luminous appearance at sea is mentioned | 
in the following abstract from a letter to Robert | 
Stevenson, Esq. Engineer, by the Light-house Keeper 
on Sumburgh Head in Shetland : “ Monday, Sept. 19, 
1836.—The herring-boatswent out through the night 





- | 
—there came on a severe gale from the north-east, | po 


which drove them from their nets, and scarcely any | 
oneof them got into their own harbours. Mr. Hay’s 
fishermen lost 180 nets, Mr. Bruce of Whalsey lost 
114 nets, and a great many of the poor men lost the 
whole of their nets. The fishermen also informed 
me, that upon the same night, there appeared to them 
a light which greatly annoyed them. It appeared 
like a furnace standing in the water, and the beams 
| of the light stood to a great height. ‘It became 
| fainter on the approach of day,and at length vanished 
| away by day-light. It continued for two nights. It 
| stood so near some of the boats that the men thought 
| of cutting from their lines to get out of its way.” 
Jameson's Journal. 

Mode of preventing Beer from becoming acid.—A 
patent has been taken out in America, for preserving 
beer from becoming acid in hot weather, or between 
To every 174 gal- 
lons of liquor, the patentee Mr. Storewell directs ‘the 
use of one pound of raisins, in the following manner: 
—* Put the raisins into a linen or cotton bag, and 
then put the bag containing the raisins into the liquor 
before fermentation; the liquor may then be let 
down at 65° or as high as 70°. The bag containing 
the raisins must remain in the vat until the process 
of fermentation has so far advanced as to produce a 
white appearance or scum all over the surface of the 
liquor, which will probably take place in about twenty- 
four hours. The bag containing the raisins must then 
be taken out, and the liquor left until fermentation 
ceases, The degree of heat in the place where the 
working vat is situated, should not exceed 66° nor be 
less than 60°.” To prevent distillers’ wash from 
becoming acid, two pounds of raisins should be put 
into 150 gallons of the wash, the raisins being chopped 
and put in without a bag, and 106 of hops should 
be put into the wash vat for every eight bushels of 
malt at the time of washing, and 3 of a ‘pound of hops 
for every bushel of malt brew: ed, to be boiled on in 
the liquor in the copper.—Journal of the Franklin 
Institute. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We were somewhat startled on Saturday week by read- 
ing in the Literary Gazette a long letter from Sir John 
Hersthel to Sir W. Hamilton, published as an original 
communication—at least, without explanatory note or com- 
ment, although copied verbatim from the Atheneum of 
the 3rd of September. We did not advert to the circum- 
stance, conceiving that a hint would certainly be given by 
some friend, from whom it might be more graciously re- 
ceived; but, as no notice was taken of it last week, we do 
so now, to put the editor on his guard against the person 
who sent it to him. 

In consequence of the facilities now afforded for the 
transmission of English journals to the Continent, we pro- 
pose hereafter to forward the Stampep ATHENEUM 
direct from the London Office. Subscriptions, for not less 
than Three Months, will be received, as heretofore, by 
M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq-St.-Honore, Paris ; and by our 
Publisher, at 2, Catherine-street, Strand, after the following 
rate, regulated by the Post Office charges :— 

To France—Denmark— Brazils— Bogota— Buenos Ayres— 
Carraccas—Greece—Corfu and Ionian Islands—Hamburgh 
—Haytiand St. Domingo— British Colonies, Canada, Jamai- 
ca, &c., (for exceptions, see below.) 28fr., or 12. 2s. the year. 

India—Cape of Good Hope—Manritius—St. Helena— 
Ceylon—New South Wales—Van Diemen’s Land—Ame- 
rica, 33 fr., or 12. 6s. 


Pari E 
28; Gaité, 32; Ambigu Comique,27; Porte Saint | p?HYS!0 


Antoine, 34. Total, 296, comprising 218 vaudevilles. M 


SOPHY 
| OPERATIONS of SURGER 








Places notincluded in the above lists, 39fr., or 17. 10s, 6d. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT.—The CLASSES in TH EAT ORe: 
CLASSICS, MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH LIT ERATUR 
HISTORY, under the superintendence of the Priness 
Professors the Rev. T. G. Hall, R. W. Browne, and ae 
will —_ RE-OPENED on Ge ESDAY, the 24th of January 
he Classes for Private Instruction in Hebrew, the 
and other Fore n Lan uages, will also be resumed. 
JUNI ART) T.—The Classes in the School wij 
be eapuete on Sole. the 24th of January, at Nine o’clog 


a.m. 
Dec. 23, 1836. H. J. ROSE, B.D. Principal, 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDOX 
DICAL SCHOOL, 1836 
tect he SPRING RESsION will commence cr tis DAY, the tig 


RIPTIVE and SURGIC AL ANATOMY — Richay 
sq., Vis. Surgeon to the Charing-cross Hospital, 
2D, “GENER AL and MORBID ANATOMy. 


), 
F. Daniell, Esq 
AT HIIA ME MEDICA and'T HERAPEC tics_s. Forbes Royk, 


é Principles and Practice of—Thomas Wats, 
).. P' Inyeician ' to the Middlesex Hospital. 
IGERY, the ° Aaa and Practice of—J. M. Arnott 
surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 
WIF FERY and the L ASES of WOMEN and CHIL 
sanert Ferguson, NL D., Physician to the Westminst, 


y tal. 
FORENSIC MEDICINE—J. F. Fergus, M.D. 
yom ae ATIVE ANATOMY—T. Kymer Jones, E 
he Demonstrator of Anatomy, Mr. H. Latter, ‘will attend i 
the Dissecting Rooms during the whole of the day. 
Juring the Summer, eoad c! ect tures will be deliv 
OT ANY, pic pat MEDICINE, and NATURAL PHIL 
well as PRACT 1 SL DEMONSTRAS TIONS of the 


ie GH J. ROSE, B. dD. . Principal. 


Orient, 





Jan, 19, 1837. 





Sales bv Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
SPLENDID BOOKS, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Ww eekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, Jan. 24, and following days; 
Galerie du 


INCLUDING 
1% Fo110, Musée Frangais, 4 vols. 3 
Palais Royal, 2 vols. ; Galerie a’ Orleans, 3 vols. ; Galerie d& 

Le Brun, 3 vols. ; Deuchar’ s Etchings, 2 vols.: all in moroceo- 
Neale’s Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. largest paper—Moule’s 
Great Britain, L.p.— Adams’s Architectural Works, 3 vols, 
in 1.——In Quarto, Boydell’s Shakspeare, 9 vols. mor.- 
Evelyn's Sylva, by Hunter, 2 vols.—Bouc hette’s Canada, } 

vols.—Barton’s Flora of North America—Leicester Gallery- 
Hervey’s Illustrations of Sculpture.——ANp IN OcTAvo, Did- 
din’s Bibliotheca Spenceriana, 4 vols. + Bewick’ s Fables, u.p.~ 
Bewick’s Birds, mor.—Burke’s Speeches, 4 vols.—Till otson's 
Works, 10 vols.—Gell’s Pompeiana, 2 v ls 

12 vols. Martin's Colonies, 5 vols. 
. 2 s Anatomy, 2 vols.—Raumer’s 
ot Englan d, ris. ries of Lardner’s Cyclopedia 
ist’s Library—S: icre “d Classics—Popular MO Works. ie. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price ls.) had at the Rooms. 





*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of bookseller’ 
Stoc k, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general. 


MODERN BOOKS, 
By Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, eat their Great Room. 
‘No. 306, peppere, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, and following 
days; inelud 


NC YCLOP. EDIA BRITANNICA, new edit. 


Vol. 1 to 12—Stuart and Revett’s Athens, 4 vols. original 
ae Virloys, Dictionnaire d’ Architecture, 3 vols.—Cic eronis 
era, Oliveti, 10 vols.—Henry’s Bible, 6 vols. 4to.—Ditto, 5 vols. 
feline calf—U niversal History, 61 vols.—Registrum Honoris de 
Iie hmond, large paper—Jones’s National Gallery, Hogarth 
jones. Edinburgh, &c. 13 vols.—Pickering’s Editions of the 
Works of Bacon, Gibbon, Robertson, Johnson, Hume, Smollett, 
Shakspeare, Spencer, C hauce r, Milton, Herrick, &c. 90 vols 
Jones's C lassic s and Historians—Crabbe's W: orks, 8 vols.—Mi- 
ton’s Works, by Brydges, 6 vols.—Diaries of Burton, Doddridge, 
&ec _—Griffiths’ Bibliotheca Anglo Poetica, large pa: t—Europeat 
Sceneries, 5 vols. —Illustrations of the W = ~~ Novels— 
of P rints—Engravings, Book Shelves, &c. 
Catalogues ne arly a 


HAS WELL COL LEGIATE BOARDING 


CHC we L. 
Principal—The a a. EMERTON, M.A. 
Curate of pt 














Prefessors. 
The Rev. the Principal. 
7. Bialloblotsky, Ph. D. 
The Principa. 
sf Callen ar, Esq. 
“Duaville, Esq. 
GERMAN. De. Bialloblotsky. 
The Principal. 
wa THEMAT ; W. Caliendar, Esq. 
NEA Pai oS HY ey A. Kent, Esq. M.D. 


CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY 


DIVINITY © 


7 ATI 
FRENCH 





E. Dav y Esq. 
Dr. 
- i. Gibsone, Esq. 
- Duy ille, Esq. 

. Bessell, Esq. 
Sergeant Allen. 





: ASS e 
FENCING and DRILLING :. 


Fees for Instruction as at King’s College: 


18 Guineas pet 
and Tutelage from 12 Guineas to 40 Guineas 


Annum. Boa No Day 


od Annum, depending upon the Age of the Pupil. 
tudents received. 
POPULAR PERIODICAL FOR SALE. 
HE Proprietor of a Literary Periodical of ex 
tensive Popularity is desirous of meeting with a Purchastt 
for the Work. The sum required will be about 500/., which wi! 
include much valuable Stock, Engravings, &c. &e. Le’ ters, 


post paid, with real Name and Address, to T. P.. care of Mess. 
Elleman & & Haggitt, t,23, Poultry, will receive immediate atte “tion. 


’ | ‘HE PARTNERSHIP which has subsisted fot 
the past 14 years between S. MORDAN and G. RIDDLE, 
under the firm of S. Mordan & Co., Mechanists and Manuie 
turers 4 atent and other articles, having EXPIRED THis 
DAY, Rk RIDDLE therefore deems this a suitable opportunity 
for A. his grateful thanks to his friends and the pablics 
large for the encouragement the firm has received, and bens 
inform them that he will continue to manufacture the — 
and other articles at 172, Blacktriars-road, to which address 
lay ectfully requests that any orders or communications may 
uture be addressed.—Lon on, December 20, 1836, 
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This day, 8vo. Vol. 
N INTRODUCTION to the LITERATURE 
of EUROPE, | in ies Ys Ey and XVIIth CEN- 
TURIES. a ie Abemariecsre 


hird Edition, small 8vo. s 
N the CONNEXION of the “SCIENCES. 
y, MARY SOMERVILLE. “ 

* Mrs. Somerville’ s delightful volume on the ‘Connexion of 
hi ‘Sciences. he style of this astonishing production is so 
y= rand unaffected, and conveys, with so much simplicity, so 
aah amass of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in 
Te bai nds of eve ny yoo Be -~ nt de mastered the 

ts of education.’’— Quarterly Review. 
peer Trudimen ohn Murray, Albemarle-street. 
—_—_————— 
This day, 2 vols. 8 


8vo0. 
HE LIFE of OLIVER GOLDSMITH, from 
a Variety of Me oe Sources, and comprising numerous 
Lette’ 
wa OIES ; PRiok Esq., Author of * The Life of Burke.” 
pes Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE POCKET BYRON 
This day, Vol. I. of an entirely NEW E DITION of the 
ORKS of LORD BYRON, in Ten Pocket 
Vv i umegs, including the whole of the Notes given in the 
18° 
rea printed, and embellished with a Portrait and 
Vignette Title-page, ib e ony Tues Shillings and Sixpence each 
e - eo bound an 
Volume. * x ow Sve Cc HILDE HAROL D complete. 
“ ohn Murray, Albemarle-street 














On Tuesday next will be nomena, beautiiully printed, 


CORRECT REPORT of the SPEECH 

A delivered by the Rig t Hon. Sir ROBERT PEEL, Bart., 
on his Ins auguration into the Otfice of LORD RECTOR of the 
UNIV JERSITY of GLASGOW ; and of that delivered at the 


DINNER at GLASGOW on the 13th of January. 
PUBLIC Jo in Murray, Aeontien rer 
Just published, 4to. price 7s. 6d. ¢ 
TREATISE on PE NMANSHIP; or, the 
LADY’S SELF-INSTRU c roan in the most fashionable 
and admired Styles of we 





OVE. 
London : Simvkin, Marshall, & Co. Stationers’-hall-court ; 

and W. Dew hurst, Hudderstield. 

Just published, with 12 rMIN price 12s. 6d. cloth, | 
MHE HUMAN BRAIN: its Configuration, 

Structure, Developement, and Physiology ; illustrated 
by the Nervous System of the jover. oriet, of Animals. 

y 





Lecturer on Anatomy and Physiology at St? Thomas's Hospital. 
en & Co. Paternoster-row. 





s day is published, in 8vo. price 15s 
NNU AL BIOGRAPHY and OBITU ARY, 
Vol. XXI. for 1837. 
he principal Memoirs are those of— 
Bishop Van Mies 1. Rothschild, Esq. sew. illiam Godwin, 
—Dr. Henry —Madame Malibran George Colman, Esq.— 
John Bannister, Esq.—The Duke of ~ pein Free- 
ling, Bart-—Thomas Walker, Esq., &c. 
London: ae an, Tree a “& Co. 





eady, 

a COLLECTION of 
Bt 2OKS 5 including some 

. now on Sale the rery reduced 

No. 17, V Wardour- 


CAT ALOGUE “of 
4%. ANCIENT and MODERN 
curious and scarce Articles. 
Prices, (for ready money,) by JOHN BRYA) 


street, Oxford-street, London. 
Published this day, price en ss 
A DISQUISITION ON G Ov ERNMENT. 
By GEORGE nae AY, B.M. of Trinity College, 
Ca 
By the same Author, price 12s. 
An Essay on the Distribution of Wealth. 

Fa & Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman, Rees & Co. 
ndon. 





mbridge. 





Just published, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. a 
N ESSAY on NATURAL RELIGION and 
REVELATION, considered with regard to the legitimate 
Use and proper + of Reas 
By the Rev. J. GILDERDALE, M.A. 
L R. 4, of the Parish Church of Halifax. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; and 
J. Brook, Huddersfield. 


In fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, illustrated by Engravings on Wood, 
AMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 
By GEORGE DARLEY, A.B. 
Author of * A System of Popular Geometry,’ 
Printed for l'aylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
the University ton on Upper Comers 


. 8V0. price 3e, 6d. c 
HE ORIGIN of UN IVERSITIES and 
ACADEMICAL DEOREn 
sy HENRY MALDEN, M.A 
Late Fellow of Trinity C ollege, Cambridge ; Professor of Greek 
in the University of London. 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to 
the University, Upper Gower-street. 








Just TR 8vo. boards, pi 
CLINICAL TREATISE on 75 “ENDEMIC 
FEVERS of the WEST INDIES; intended as a Guide 
or the Young A a in those Countries. 
ANS, Esq. M.R.C.S. 
London: 7 Sohn Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 
NEW POEM BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE CRUISE.” 


Just published, in 1 vol. cloth, 
H E SARAGUIN, 


A Tale of Antilles 
By ROBERT NUGENT ‘De NBAR, Esq. 
uthor of * The Cruise,’ &c. 
John Macrone, St. James’ ae 


SECOND EDITION of Nos. 8—51 of 

THE. LONDON AND WESTMINSTER REVIEW — 
containing Colone! Napier’s Reply to the A in the Quarterly 
Review, and * Terms of Alliance between Radicals and W higs'—is 
this day publishes ed. 


John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 


SECOND SERIES OF * BOZ.’ 
Now ready, complete in 1 vol. very handsomely bound, 
KETCHES BY *BOZ; 
SECOND SERIES. 
With numerous characteristic Ilustrations by Geo. Cruikshank. 
Jomplete in One Volume! 








t. James-square. 





CONTENTS :— 
Doctors’ Commons 
Mr. John Dounce’s Attach- 


ment 
Vauxhall Gardens by Day 
Paritementary Sketches 
r. nae and his Cousin 
Last ( Jab-driv: ver and First Om- 


The Streets by Morning 

The Streets by Night 

Making a Night of it 

Criminal Courts 

Scotland Y: 

The New Year 

Meditations in Monmouth-st. 

Our Next-door La ea nibus 

The Hospital Patien he Parlour Orator 

Seven Dials The First of May 

The Mistaken Milliner _| The Drunkard’s Death. 
John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 





a ER’S OUTLINE MAPS AND yee ge 
rice 4s., the 20th edition, revised by J. 
EOGR APHICAL and BIOG RAPH ICAL 
EXERCISES, with a Set at ooleuaed OUTLINE MAPS, 
designed for the a se of pe yonne nar 
By t he late WM. LER 
And enlarged by his Son, TiN OL DING BUTLER. 
John Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HISTORY OF scos LAND, 
FOR*THE i= OF SCHOOLS 
2 thick vols. with a Map, 10s. bound and lettered, 
HE HISTORY of "8C OTLAND from the 
earliest Posted to the c lose of the Rebellion, 1745-6 ; con- 
tained 4 in TA OF A GRANDFATHE 
SIR WALTER SC Ors “Bar 
Robert Cadell, "Edinburgh ; Whittaker & Co. a and all 
Booksellers. (‘The usual allowance to Schools.) 
NEW EDITIONS OF HAMEL’S WORKS. 
[ NIVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
_ By NICHOLAS HAMEL. 4s, 

Grammatical Exercises upon the French Lan- 
guage compared with the English. By N. Hamel. 4s. 

Questions on the above; with Key. 9d. 

Key to Hamel’s French Exercises. 3s. 

The World in Miniature; containing a curious 
and faithful Account of the different Countries of the World, 
for translation into French. New edition, completely corrected 
to 1836. By N. Hamel. 4s. 6d. 
ane: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. ; and G. B. Whittaker 











Just published, the 2nd edition, price 4s. 7 

HE PHILOSOPHY of EDUCAT ION; with 

its practical Application to a System and Plan of Po- 
pular Education as a National Object 
q., Advocate. 
London: Longin : rr & Co.; Sherwood & Co. 
nah ‘~ eC. Black. 
Dublin: John Cumming; and Hodges & Smith. 

“We have read many books which be get feelings of elevation 
and pride for the dignity of man, which improve him morally 
and socially : but never any—no, not one—which lets in such a 
flood of hope for the future terrestrial improvement and hap- 
piness of the universal species.’’"— Monthly Review. 

‘The humane and intelligent must hail such a work as that 
of Mr. Simpson with a pure and unmixed delight.”"—Glasgow 
Free Press. 

His thoughts form themselves. into words with the precision 
and brilliancy of crystallization.’’— Metropolitan Magazine. 


PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT GREECE. 
This day i . pabtioned, ina ‘he andsome volume, embe stishedt with 
00 Engravings, price only 4s. 6d. in boar # 
ALES ABOUT ANCIENT AND MODERN 

GREECE. By PETER PARLEY 

anon: printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside ; and 
ay be procured, by application, of every Bookseller in the 
Tinetiene, Where also may be had, by the same Author, ¢.d. 
Peter Parley's Tales of the Sun, Moon, and Stars «........+..4 6 

————— about England, Irelan Scotland, &c. 














SECOND EDITION of FRASER’S 
MAGAZINE, for JANUARY, 1837, is NOW READY. 
Subscribers’ names are received by the Publisher, at 215, Re- 
gent-street; and all Booksellers in Town and Country. The 
cost is Half-a-crown monthly. 
NHE ENQUIRER.—This MAGAZINE will 
consist of Original Essays, Fictions, Poetry, Criticisms on 
New Books ant the Drama. No. I. price 6d. will appear Ist 


February nex 
Tonbridge : Bridger. 





London Ww Strange & Mann, Cornhill. 
And sold by all Booksellers. 





Se MINING JOURNAL and COMMER- 


CIAL GAZETTE, No. 7: 72, price 6d., 
7th instant, with Index ’and Title »-page to V III., being the 
commencement of a New Celene” A Sv oa, EMENT devoted 
to Reviews of Publications connected with Mining, and other 
Scientific Matter, accompanies the * Mining Journal’ (gratis) 
every fortnight. 

No. LX. of the Mrxine Review, New Series, 
will appear on the Ist February, price 3s. 6¢. The Advertising 
Sheet of this Work will afford great facilities for Advertise- 
ments of Public Companies, Scientific Publications, &c. &c. 


w Jad published on the 





Published by = & Walton, Upper Gower-street, 
e 3s. 6d. . incl loth, 
GRAMMAR of ELOCUTION 
By the Rev. SAMUEL WOOD, B.A. 

“A little work, which contains many valuable rules for the 
Management of the voice in speaking : and reading, illustrated by 
well-chosen examples.” Atheneum.—* It is a small volume, and 
of very prema pines but it comprises all the best matter of 

most approved writers on this subject, arranged with great 
clearness, and expressed in a Simple and perspecaeus style.” 
‘pool Mercury.—‘* The work is an epitome of the subject, and 
contains all that is usefulin Walker and elegant in Chapman.” 
= Bell's Weekly Messenger, 





Published this dry. mt 15 E ngravings, price 24s, 
The ‘d Edition o . 
ERVOUS SY STEM of the TU MAN BODY, 
as explained in a Series of Papers, read before the Royal 
Society of London. Ww on] an Appendix of Cases and Consulta- 
tions on Nervous Diseas 
By Sir CH: ARLES BE LL, K.G.H., F.R.S. L.and E., 
Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, Retired 
Member of the Council, and Professor of Anatomy ‘and Sur- 
ery, form College of Surgeons of London; Fellow of the 
i. College of Surgeons o pabaren ; and late Senior Sur- 
‘on of the Middlesex Hospital. 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London, 
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Lately mee RIEC 10s. 6d. 


SSAYS on a few SUBJECTS of GENERAL 
INTEREST. 
. Fox Hunting. 


the Present Position of 
: Souaty and the Social Sys- 
5. 


On t 
a English Aristocrac ~ 
i") Amusements of the 
3. University Education. 
= On‘ the ‘Love of Power. 
: To which are added, " 
_ SCRAPS AND RECOLLECTIONS. _ 
“The hook is worth reading, and the author worth knowing.” 
- c urt Journal. 
* The promise of valuable accessions to En; ngiish literature.”"— 
E. Churton, Public Library, 26, Holles-street. 


i Published by W. E. Painter, 342, Strand, London. 
URREY CHAPEL—THE EVANGELICAL 
KJ REGISTER, No, LXXXVIII. for FEBRUARY, price 6d, 
=a contals HISTORY and ENGRAVING of "SURREY 
PEL, Fifty Years under the late ROWLAND H linn Ss 
paceoel care; being No. V._of Histories and Engravings of 
Chapels. Tottenham Court, Moortields Tabernacle, Orange- 
street, and Spafields C mapels, published in last five Registers, 
may be had, Sixpence eac 
Also, Poems by M. Gordon, Esq. M.A. chiefly of 
a Moral and Religious Character. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
Also, An Essay on the Negative Particle, chiefly 
with re ference to Poetry and Composition in general. Same 
Author, ls. 
, Just published, i in feap. 8vo. price 3s. cloth, 
A DVENT LECTURES, delivered at Margaret 
Chapel, Marylebone, 
~ a> Rev. W. DODSWORTH, M.A. 
Author o <Dhecotee s on the Lord’s Supper,’ &c. &c. 
Contents :—Lect. I. God's Favour to the Jews at the Advent 
of Christ—II. The Premise to those who love the Advent of 
Christ—II1. The Christian must constantly expect the Advent of 
Christ—1V. The Christian Ministry is to prepare the way for the 
Advent of Christ—V. , Rapiaity of the events which must precede 
the Advent of Chris The Revelation of the Man of Sin the 
immediate precursor of the Advent of Christ—VII. The World 
blessed in the Advent of Christ. 
ondon : James Burns, 17, Portman-street, Portman-square ; 
of whom may be had the Author’s other works. 


HOMER’S ILIAD, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
By THe Rev. } TROLLOPE. 
2nd edition, improved, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. bds., or 1 
MHPOY “IAIAS. The ILIAD of HOMER, 
chiefly from the Text of Heyne, with copious ENGLISH 
TES, illustrating the Grammatical Construction ; the Man- 
ners and Customs, the M thology and Antiquities of the Heroic 
Ages; and Preliminary Observ ~e on Points of Classical In- 
terest and Jaspest ance ¢ connec ted with Homer and his Writings. 
the Rev. WILLIAM ‘TROLLOPE. M.A 
of Bestune College, be ambridge ; and formerly one of the 
asters of Christ's Hospital. 
London: printed for J.G. & F. Rivington; Longman & Co. ; 
E. Williams; Hamilton & Co.; J. Duncan ; Whittaker & Co. ; 
Simpkin & Co.; au B. Fellowes. 


price 7 n boards 
N the W HOLE DOCTRINE of FINAL 
CAUSES: a Dissertation in three Parts, with an Intro« 
ductory Chapter on the Character of Modern Deism. 
By WILLIAM J. IRONS, M.A. 
Of Queen's College, Oxford, and Curate of St. Mary’s, 
ewington, Surre 
Printed for J. G. & F, Rivington, St. Paul’ s Churchyard, and * 
Waterloo-place, Pall M: all. 


Just published, in 12mo; price 7s. in boards (with a Map of the 
Wes st Ind) ies), the Fifth Volume of 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, in which it is 

- , iptended to consider Men and Events on Christian 
Prine 

rina LERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 

Printed for J. ¢ Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Ball Mil “Of whom, may be. 

The First Four Volumes, price 1/. 7s. “6d. in bds.; 

or any single Number at 6d. 


Just published, in 4 large vols. 8vo. price 3. 3s. in boards, 
HRISTIAN INSTITUTES; a Series of Dis- 
courses and ‘Tyacta, selected, arranged systematically, 
and illustrated with ? 
By CHR ISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. 
Master of Trinity Colles e, Cambridge, and Rector of Buxted 
Uckfield, Sussex. 
med to be subservient to the Religious Por- 
tion of a Liberal ucation for the Upper Classes and the 
Learned Professions. The Selections are chiefly from the fol- 
lowing Writers : Dr. Isaac Barrow—Bishop Jeremy Taylor—Dr. 
South — Richard Hooker— Bishop Butler—Richard Baxter— 
Burke—Bishop ote N—Lord C larendon—and F. Mason 
Printed for J. G. ; Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Ww ‘aterloo-place, Bal Mal a 


KEITH’S a ve ae LARGED BY MAYNARD, 


rice 5s. bound, 
HE COMPLE: TE MEASURER;; or, the 


whole Art of Measuring : zt) and ‘comprehen- 
sive Treatise on Practical Geometry and Mensuration. Forthe 
Use of Schools, and , erpone concerned in Measuring, Gauging, 
uve ying, &e. , a THOMAS Pare _ 4 wean 

a yee e A corrected and enlarge UEL 
MAYNARD, Author of the‘ Key to Keith’s ¢ complete Mensurer: 

Printed foe Longman & Co. ; Baldwin & Cradock ; J. ( 

Rivington; R. 8. ‘Kirt by, 5 Ha amilton, & Co.; J. Duncan; Wh hit= 
taker & Co. : Simpkin & Co.; Cowie & Co.; Houlston & Son; 
and \ wiheon & Sons, York. 


n i8mo. new edit. greatly augmented, 2s. 6d. in cloth, 
TUDENT'S MANUAL; an ag | mological ‘and 
Exploastery Vocabulary of Words derived f 
Greek By RK. H. BLACK b satin 
By the same Author, 
Etymological and Explanatory Dictionary of 
Words derived from the Latin. New edit. 5s. 6d. cloth. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brewn, Green, & Longman. 


Sun. 




















This work is desi, 








In 12mo. ls. 6d. bound, a Corrected Edition of the 
Sc! IOLAR’S SPELLING ASSISTANT ; 
wherein the Words are arranged on an improved plan ; 
calculated to familiarize the Art of Spelling and Pronunciation, 
to remove Difficulties, and to facilitate general Im eorement. 
By THOMAS CARPENTER, of Llfor 
ss , fo By the same Author, 
English Vocabulary, in which the Words are 
serange ed indiscriminately ; designed as a Sequel to the above. 
ew edit. corrected. 2s. bound, 
New Orthographical Assistant ; or, English Ex. 
ercise Book, onan improved plan ; for the ‘more speed Instruce 
tion of the Young in Spelling, &c. 3rd edit. 2s. bour 
London; Longman & Co, ; and Whittaker & Cig 
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THE ATHENEUM. 





Just published, 8vo. price 6d. No. VIII. o! 
arated + MAGAZINE, on MIS. 
ELLANY of GARDENING. 
Conducted by ROBERT MARNOCK, Curator of the Botanical 
al orticultural Gardens, Shefliel 
BR mee, ~ a beautifully-coloured engraving of Smith’s Epi- 
lum—Communications on the Formation of Floricultural 
phy Rotates! Gardens—Successful Experiment in blooming the 
Double ¥ fellow Rose—On the Propagation of the Dahlia—On 
the Cultivation of Flowers, their tendency to the Preservation 
of Health, &c.—Notices of New Plants—Reviews, &c. &e. 
Number of the above Work is published on the First of 
every Month. 
London : Sieapkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court ; and 
G. Ridge, Sheflield. 


ROMAN ANTIQU ape FOR SCHOOLS. 
This day was published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 6d. in cloth 
boards, illustrated with 30 Wood ongrav ing 

MANUAL of ROMAN ANTIQU 'ITIES ; 

to which is appended a series of 1300 Questions for ex- 
amination, a C > & ae Table, and an ample English and 
Latin Index for peterence, exhibiting a select illustration of 
2000 Words ms Phra 

y THOM AS SWINBURNE CARR, 
One ofthe: c lassical Masters in King’s C ‘ollege School. 
“This work, besides exhibiting many features of originality, 

presents, in a condensed. form, all that is available in the work 
of Dr. Adam, for tuition in schools. We can positively say that 
this is a capital affair, well adapted (as the profession term it,) 
for the business of the school. Every page shows signs of i jn- 
— and the arrangement is clear and methodical.’ 


tator 
sreeinted for T. Cadell ; Longman & Co.; J. G. & F. Riving- 
ton; J. Booker ; Baldwin & Cradoc k; Te emg & Son; Gooey 
x Co.; J. Duncan ; Cowie & Co. ; W hittaker & Co. ; Simpson & 
‘Houlston & Son; J. Parker, Oxford; Bell & Bradfute, and 
SGriing & Kenney, Edinburgh. 








Aldine Chambers, Paternoster-row. 
Next week will be published, ip 3 vols, small 8vo. under the 
superintendence of, a p Tyeltmninery oeay by, 
JAMES MONTCOMERY, Esq. of S 
HE CHRISTIAN CORRESPONDENT: 
LETTERS, Private and Confidential, addressed to Rela- 
tives and others, by Pious Persons of both Sexes, eminent for 
their rank, Talents, or Peculiar Circumstances in Life; exem- 
lifying the Fruits of Holy Living, and the Blessedness of Holy 
Moe st the diversified contents of these volumes will be pre- 
sented—Beautiful and affecting specimens of epistles by Martyrs 
and Confessors—Nobles, Statesmen, and Judges—Ministers of 
various Evangelical Denominations—Ladies of high as well as 
humble birth. distinguished by the virtues and graces peculiarly 
beccuties and adorning their sex—Celebrated Patriots, Philoso- 
hers, Poets, and Christians of all classes, who have successivel 
eee the glory and defence Saf our country, from the Sixteent! 
Century to the Present Tim 
William Ball, ‘Aldine ‘Chambers, Paternoster-row. 





n the press, and speedily will be published, 
N INTRODU CTORY DISSERTATION to 
he FULNESS of the TIMES; wherein are established 
e Epoch of the Fall of Adam, and its Chronological connexion 
with the Great Eras of the World, and with the Present Time; 
containing also Strictures on the Rev. E. Bickersteth’s Scheme of 
Seiptare © hrono wi 
By WILLIAM CUNINGHAME, Esq. of Lainshaw, 
inthe county of Ayr. 

“The Lord himself shall descend from heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel and the gg of God; and the 
dead in Christ shall rise first.""—1 Thess. iv. 16 

London: James Nisbet & Co.; Hate hard “& Son; L. &G. 
Socley s Edinburgh, William Whyte & Co. ; Dublin, hoberteon 

& Co.; Glasgow, John Smith & Son. 

Of whom may be had, 
The Fulness of the Times. Part First, with Sup- 
lement. Also, Supplementary Dissergntion on the Date of the 
Nativity, the Chronology of Josephus, &c 





Uniform with Nugent's ane pommeng A - 8 Dictionaries, 13s. bound ; 


larg 
ABENHORS' cS POCK RT DICTIONARY 
of the GERM AN and ENGLISH LARGY AGES. 
By NOEHDEN, L.L.D. » 
Fourth edition materially iupreved, by . ROILEAU. 
Printed for Longman & Co.; T. Cadell; J. Booth: Baldwin 

& Co.; J. Booker; Dulau & Co. 3.W el & Co.; J. Duncan; 
Simpkin & Co. ; wot & Co. ; J) Maynard; and J. Wace y. 
Also, by be Noehden, 
German Grammar. 7thedit. 10s. 6d. 


Exercises in Writing German. 5th edit. 


MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
The only Edition as wee} with the last Corrections of 
ne Author. 
Just published, in 12mo. New Edition, 4s. 6d. bo! 
ISTORICAL and MISCELLANEOUS 
QUESTIONS, for the Use of i oung rome: with a Se- 
lection of British and General Biogra 
By RICHMAL ANGN. ALL. 
By the same Author, 

Compendium of Geography, for Schools, Private 
Families, and all those who require knowledge of this necessary 
Science. New edit. corrected to the present time. 7s. 6d. bd. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 


8s. 








New Editions of 
GKEEK AND LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 
RAXIS on the LATIN PREPOSITIONS; 


being ai an Attempt to illustrate their Origin, Signification. 
&c. By SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lichfield 
ont Coventry, Ia aie Head Master of Shrewsbury School. svo. 
Se 
“Delectus ce Grecarum, ad Usum 
Tyronum accommodatus, cum Notulis et Lexico. On the plan 
of V alpy’ s Latin Delectus. New edit. 4s. bd. 
ireek Exercises; with a comprehensive Syntax. 
By the Rev. W. Neilson, D.D. 8vo. 5s. bds.—KEY, 3s. bds. 
Latin Prosody made Easy. By John Carey, 
L.L.D. 12mo. 7s. boards. 
Terminationes et Exempla Declinationum et 
Couingationsm, »itemque Propria que Maribus, “Que Genus, et 
As in Presenti. Englished and explained for the Use of Young 
¥en By C. Hoole, M.A. Revised by T. Sandon, 
s. 6d. bd. 
Exercises to the Accidence and Grammar ; or, an 
Exemplification —£ x Moods and Tenses, and the Rules of 
Construction. By W. Turner, M.A. .b 
Progressive Exercises, adapted to the Eton Acci- 
dence, By the Rev. J. Winfield. 2s. 6d. bd. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 





In 12mo. 3s. bound, 
YSTEM of PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
applicable to the present state of Trade and Money 
Transactions. 
By the Rev. J. JOYC 
New edition, corrected and improved, ty Samuel Ment 
Key to the above; with a System of ental 
Arithmetic, &c. New edit. bs. bound. | y 
Elements of Land Surveying, in all its Branches ; 
including Practical Geometry, Trigonometry, Land Monsuring 
by various Instruments, Mapping, &c. By A. Crocker. Wit 
Plates and Cat s. New edit. 9s. bound. 
ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound, 
ES AVENTURES de TELEMAQUE, Fils 
d’Ulysse. Par M. FENELON. New Edition, with the 
ee of the west dite ult moc L English at the bottom 


each page. Par 
London: Longman woe st. Cadell ; - Richardson ; Bald- 
er; E. Williams; 


n & Co.; J. G. & F. Rivington Took 
Tismiiton & Co. ; Dulau & Co 3 Dacten & Harvey; Whittaker 


J. Duncan ; Sherwood & Co. ; Simpkin & C 0.5 a 
Smith, Elder, & Co.; Cowie & Co. ; E. Hodgson ; J. 
Houlston & Son; B. Fellowes; Ww acey. Liverpod 
Robinson. 
Of whom may be had, also by M. Wanostrocht, 
Recueil Choisi. 3s. 
A Sequel to the same. 4s. 
Grammar of the French Language. 4s. 
Key to ditto. By Ventouillac. 12mo. 
Vocabulary of the French Language. 3s. 
La Liturgie de l’Eglise Anglicane. 4s. 
Gil Blas de Santillane, de M. Le Sage. 
Bélisaire, &c. Par M. Marmontel. 
Numa Pompilius. Par Florian. 4s. 
Pierre le Grand. Par Voltaire. 5s. 
LatinGrammar. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Livre des Enfans. 12mo. 2s. 
has just published the following 


M * 
NEW WORKS, 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with tumprens 6 fine Portraits from original 
i 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
Edited by LORD WHARNCLIFFE. 

Including upwards of 150 Letters never before published. 
Memoir of the C Cor art ct George L. Lady wo ontagu.., 

‘A LIFE E OF THE ‘ACT ORESS 

Illustrative ode and Notes are also added, and the sup- 

pressed a * restored. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EUROPE, 
FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of‘ BD Pilot,’ * i“ aad &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 





3s. 


6s. 
4s. 6d. 





8, New Burlington-street, Jan. 20. 


BENTLEY 


Companion to Pivot . . “c ae of Literature.’ 


CORSnEer, of MEDICAL EXPERIENCE, 
Dr. MILLINGEN, 
Iv. 
In 4 vols. 8vo. New Edition, revised, with Notes by Mrs. Piozzi 
now first added, and illustrated with Six Portraits, engraved 
expressly for this Edition. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN TIME. 
By Sir N. WILLIAM WRAXALL, Bart. 
Vv. 
MR, WASHINGTON IRVING’S NEW WORK. 
In3 a ae 8vo. 


R 1 A. 
By the Author of ‘ The Sketch Book,’ * The Alhambra,’ &c. 
vi. 
In 2 vols. Rost 8vo- with Fegralt ING Author, &c. 


VENTURES 
A JOURNEY oe ND TO INDIA, 
yy oF 
EGYPT, SYRIA, THe HOLY LAND, and HEROPOTARIA. 
By MA ORS SKINNER, 3ist I 
Author te —" in India” &e. 


THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH. 
By the Author of ‘ The Munster Festivals,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Vill. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Don Carlos and Donna Maria 
rancisea, 

THE REVOLUTIONS OF SPAIN 
From 1308 to 1826. 

With Biographical Sketches of the most Distinguished Per- 
sonages, and a Narrative of the War in the Peninsula down to 
the Present Time, sowed from the most nae Sources. 

By W. WALTON, 
IX. 
Second Edition j ie 3 vols. 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 
SiR WILLIAM WRAXA 
POSTHUMOUS MEMOIRS OF His “OWN TIME. 
Now first published. 
Also just ready, 
I. 
In3 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 
M NUEL 


THE EXEC UTIONER’S DAU GHTER. 
on of Madrid. 


NARRATIVE OF AN EXPEDITION 
IN a yg OF AFRICA, 

y the River Nicer, 
In the Steamevestels 3G ORRA and ALBURK AH, 


and 34 
By MACGREGOR. ATRD, ‘ae R. ~ K. OLDFIELD, 
Surviving Officers of the Expedition. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Ill. 


INTO THE 


ACK BR G. 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq 
Author of ‘ Sayings and - s,’ ‘The Puen’ s Daughter,’ &c. 
n. 3 vols. post 8vo 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY. 





n 8v0. price 15s. cloth boards, the 2nd edition 
R. ty UTS BRIDGEWATER TREA, 
TISE, On CapeieTRY. METEOROLOGY, and thy 
FUNCTION’ OF DIGESTION. 
William Pickering, Chancery-lane. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. MEL 8vo. the New Nov elentitled 
HE GAMBLER’S DREAX 
“A ae i. forthwith to be held 
At Pandemonium ; the high c copeel 
Of Satan and his peers.” — Milt 
Published by Edward Bull, Librarian, 19, Holles-street, Cy. 
vendish-square. 








RECORD COMMISSION, 
t published, in 8vo. price 2s. 
EPORT, "RESOLUTION Ss, ona! PROC EED. 
GS bad the Le yy tT COMMITTEE of the HOUSE o 
COMMONS. ppoin d to inquire into the Management 
Affairs of the RECORD COMMISSION, and the 
of the RECORDS ofthe UNITED KINGDOM; wit nh Illustrative 
Notes, selected from the Evidence taken be fore the C committee, 
and Documents printed by the Record Commission. 
“The subject-matter of the inquiry involves the cha 
and the fortune of individuals, as well as the reputation of, 
ublic body, and the interests of the country in a large expen, 
| pun of pa 2 money.”’—See Sir Robert Inglis’s Resolution, 
ndon: James Ridgway & Sons, Pic codilty. 


ASSAGES from the DIARY of a . LATE 
.. PHYSICIAN. With Notes and asipation by the 
Editor. 4th edition. In 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. price 12s 

In 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 8s. 

The Adventures of Sir Frizzle Pumpkin—Nights 
at Mess—and Other " Poles. wo Tenaly published in Black. 
wood’s Magazine.) ae the ues 

By GEORGE MERUTRS HANK 
Ze 2 — feap. 8vo. price 12s. 
The Cruise of the Midge. 
The 2nd edit. by the same Author, 

Tom Cringle’s Log. Reprinted from Blackwood’ 
Magazine, with Additions and Corrections. In 2 vols. feap. ayo, 
price 12s. bound in cloth. 

Printed for William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and 
Thomas —e London 








his day is cublished, in feap. 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
HE. POETIC AL REMAINS of the late 
MRS. HEMANS. With a Biographical Memoir of the 
uthor. Works by the same Author. 
1. Songs of the Affections, with other Poems 
The 2nd edition. In feap.8vo. 7s. 
2. Records of Woman; and other Poems. The 
4th edit. In feap. 8vo. price &s. 6d. A 
3. The Forest Sanctuary ; wh other Poems, 
3rd edition, with Additions. Feap. 8 
4. Scenes and Hymns of Life; ‘with other Reli- 
gious Poems. In fe . 8V0. price 7s. 6d. 
Printed _for Willen Blackwood rs Sons, Edinburgh; and 
Thomas Cadell, London. 
This day is published, in small 8vo. 
HE BIRTH-DAY; and OTHER POEMS, 
By C AROLINE BOWLES. 
Works by the same Aer. 
1. Chapters on Churchyards. 2 vals. fep. 8vo. 12s, 
2. Galiery Hours. Elegantly printed in fep. 8yo, 
price 6s. 6d. 
Printed. set nn Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and 
his day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
HE COMIC ALMANACK, for 1837, illus. 
trated with 12 humorous Plates of. the Months, by Geo. 
CRUIKSHANK; an Hieroglyphic, and other embellishments, 
and a great variety of amusing matter. 
*% Capes of the Almanacks for 1825 and 1836 may still be had. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. Of whom may be had, 
Tilt’s Miniature Almanack, 1837; size 1} by 2} 


noon » Bently done up, ornamented in gold, price 6d. ; or roan 
tuck 











J. D. HARDING’S NEW WORK, 
This day is published, half-bound in morocco, price 34s. 
ARDING’S PORTFOLIO of DRAWINGS, 
containing ‘Twenty-four highly-finished Sketches. 

An Edition has also been prepared, beautifully coloured, 
under Mr. Harding's superintendence, so as exactly to imitate 
the original drawings, va be e 55s, 

Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 
Of whom may be had, in imperial folio, price 6l. 6s. 
Harding’s Sketches at Home and Abroad, con- 
taining Sixty. of the most interesting Scenes selected from alarge 
Collection of Foreign and Domestic Sketche 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 

Just published, in imperial dto. price 42s.; India proofs, 63s. 
INDEN’S TABLEAUX; a Series of Pie 
turesque Boanes «| Metignal Cc haracter, Beauty, and Cos- 

tume. Edited by Mrs. 8.C. HALL 

The plates in this AA are Talite the size of those in the 
largest of the Annuals, and have been carefully en gr 
the first artists, under the direction of William and 
Finden. As it is splendidly bound in morocco, richly and ap 
propriately embellished after a design by Corbould, it forms de- 
cigegly the most magnificeni and attractive work ever published. 

one of the engravings is worth the notice of the col- 
lector, 1 and the whole i a charming portfolio: the binding is 
so rich and tasteful as to merit a distinct notice.”"— Atlas 

“ The mos! richly illustrated production ofthe present day .””—C court Mag 

Il. 
Price 1/. fis. 6d., splendidly bound in morocco, 
Le Byron des Dames ; or, Portraits of the Prin 
aw! Female Characters in Lord Byron’s Poems. 

* This volume is in large 4to., bound in rose-coloured mo- 
roce: ‘0, very richly gilt, and contains ‘Thirty-nine Plates from 
on inal Paintings, engraved under the superintendence of W. 

Finpen. Eac subject is illustrated by critical remarks 
ts poetical extracts. For luxury and elegance it surpasses 
every work of a similar class yet produced. 

ill. 

Price 1. 11s. 6d. similar to‘ Le Byron des Dames.’ 

Finden’s Gallery of the Graces; a series of Thirty- 

six beautiful Female Heads, illustrating celebrated passages in 
ern British Poets, —_ accompanying Extracts. 

The Paintings were designed expressly for this work by the 
most eminent Artists, and the whole cngrav ed = the greatest 
care, under the cuppsintendience of the Messrs, FINDEN. 

Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 
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—_—. . . . 
This day is published, price, 4to. 2s. 6d., royal 8vo. 2s. 
HE NATURALIST, for JANUARY, No. VI. 
Conducted by B. MAUND, F.L.S. and W. HOLL, F.G.S, 
Contents: Description of the Golden Oriole (Oriolus galbula), 
by W. Mac Gillivray, A.M. F.R.S.E. &c. with a highly-tinished 
cloured engraving—Reminiscences of the Rhine, Ornithological 
Entomological—Notes of the Month—On the Dispersion of 
ants— Notices of the Capture of Insects, with cursory Obser- 
reon, by *, Dale, A.M,—Mr. Swainson’s Remarks 
ernacular Nomenclature examined, by C. T. Wood, Esq.— 
‘4 Botanical Tour in Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, and South 
Wales, with incidental Notices of the Scenery, Antiquities, &c. 
Edwin Lees, F.L.S. &c.—On the Evidence of Design observ- 
ein the Vital Economy of the Colchicum autumnale, (Linn.) 
mon Meadc ron, by W. A. Leighton, Esq. B.A. 
$s, &c. illustrated with two lithographic engravings—St. 








rnithological Society—Review—Extracts from } oreign 
: Ehrenberg. on Fossil Infusoria; Abstract of Count 
Mannerheim's Paper on the Family of the Coleoptera brachelytra. 
“ Also, neatly bound in cloth, price, 4to. 17s.,royal 8vo. 13s. 6d. 

The First Volume of The Naturalist, illustrated 
+h Sx highly-finished coloured Engravings, and numerous 
Piel Soataining Papers by _i. Murchison ‘ F.G.S8. 
YPRS.; J.C, Dale, A.M.; W. MacGillivray, A.M. F.R:S.E. 
&e.; Robert Dickson, M.D. F.L,S. ; J. Curtis ; Shirle Palmer, 
M.D.; James Wilson; R. J. N. Streeten, M.D.; Langston 
Parker; Robert Mudie; J. Murray, FL. & G.S. ; 
¢, Dubois, F.L.S. ; Neville Wood; W. A. Leighton 
E. Lees, F.L.S.; the Rev. F. O. Morris; F. Ryland 
J. Bull, Jun. F.G.S.; C. ‘T. Wood, &c. 

London: R. Groombridge, Panyer-alley, Paternoster-row. 


THE HALLE OF JOHN HALLE, 
is day is published, in 8vo. pp. 662, price 28s. elegantly printed 
Tiger aes paper, pocket ed with illuminated and other 
Plates, and handsomely bound in cloth and lettered, 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
ROLUSIONES HISTORIC; or, Essays 
Illustrative of THE HALLE of JOHN HALLE, Citizen, 
and Merchant of Salisbury, in the. Reigns of Henry the Sixth 
and Edward the Fourth. aa . 
By the Rev. EDWARD DUKE, M.A. F.A.S. & L.S. 

The Author apprises the Public that this, the First Volume of 
his Work, is restricted more especially to the Lord of the Man- 
ion. It embraces the description of his Merchant's Mark, his 
Arms, and his Dress. It contains very interesting Memorials of 
his Life. Hence arise numerous Dissertations—on the Origin 
and Progress of Heraldry—on the Origin and History of the 
Staple—on the varying Fashions of successive Atras, &c.; and 
it ~ ee with numerous Illustrative Notes. 

The Second Volume will be appropriated to the Halle itself, 
and the many subjects connected with it. This will also be 
illustrated with Plates and copious Notes. ‘ 

Sold by Nichols & Son, Parliament-street; W. Pickering, 
A. Arch, Cornhill: and by Brodie 


; the Rev. 





Chancery-lane ; and J. & 
Co. Salisbury . 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post &vo. price 1. 7s. 
HE HAWKS of HAWK-HOLLOW : a Tra- 
dition of Pennsylvania. 
By Dr. BIRD, Author of ‘ Calavar,’ ‘Cortez,’ &c. 
Printed for A. K. Newman & Co. Leadenhall-street, London. 
Where may be had, lately published, 
Abdalla; or, Calavar the Moor and Spanish 
Knight. By Dr. Bird. A vols. 1. 4s. i 
Cavaliers of Virginia, an Historical Romance. 3 


vols. 16s. 6d. ‘ 

London Nights’ Entertainments. By Leitch 
Ritchie. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Robert d*Artois,a Romance. 3 vols.8vo. 1/.11s.6d. 

Nun’s Picture. By the Author of * Children of 
the Abbey.’ 3 vols. Svo. I/. Ils. 6d. 

Granville Wykeham ; or, Days of CharlesI. 3 


vols. Svo. 1. 11s. 6d : 7 
By the Author of * Bandit’s 


Sydney Beresford. 
Bride.’ 3 vols. Svo. 1. 4s. 

Maid of Padua. By the Author of ‘ Ruthvale 
Abbey.’ &c. 4 vols. 1. 4s, 

MODERN HISTORY. 
This day is published, a New Edition, revised to the present 
time, price 7s. poards, — “inst 
V ODERN HISTORY, including all Nations, 
4 from the Asiatic epoch of Mahomet, and the European 
epoch of Charlemagne, to the present time, including the rise 
and progress of the South American Republic. 
By the Rev. JOHN ROBINSON, L.L.D. E 

As Modern History especially applies to our own age, its pur- 
suits, policy, religion, and social institutions, it claims priority 
in historical studies, after a familiar acquaintance with our own 
native History. - 

Printed for Sir R. Phillips. Sold by Sherwood, Gilbert, & 
Piper, Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 

Of whom may be had, 
The Grammar of Universal History. 3s. 6d. 


The Grammar of British History. 3s. 6d. 





n 

Robinson’s Abridgment and Continuation of Hume 
andSmollett. 9s. All with Maps, Engravings, &c. to facilitate 
instruction. 


NEW BOTANICAL AND AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
By J. C. LOUDON, F.L.S. 
NCYCLOPAEDIA of AGRICULTURE, 
comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation 
Transfer, Laying out, Improvement, and Management o' 
nded Property ; and the Cultivation and Economy of the 
Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agriculture, including 
the latest improvements ; a general History of Agriculture in 
al Countries; and a Statistical View of its Present State, with 
Suggestions for its Future Progress in the British Isles. ith 
nearly Thirteen Hundred Engrevings on Wood. | large vol. 
0. 3rd Edition, with a SUPPLEMENT, containing all the 
recent Improvements.  2/. 10s. boards. | ys 
An Encyclopedia of Gardening, comprising the 
eory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboricul- 
ture, and Landscape Gardening, &c. New Edition, greatly en- 
ed and improved, with nearly 1000 Engravings on Wood. 
Ivol. Svo. 2/. 10s. es ‘ 
Encyclopedia of Plants, comprising the Descrip- 
tion, Specific Character, Culture, mi A Application in the 
, and every other desirable particular, respecting all the 
Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. 
With nearly Ten Thousand Engravingson Wood. 2nd Edition, 
correeted, 1 large vol. 8vo. 3d. 138. nds. 
Hortus Britannicus : a Catalogue of all the Plants 


Part I. 
wan Arr t ‘art Arrangement. 8vo. 
&. 6d, in cloth. 


London: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 





indigenous to, cultivated ip. or fptzedpced into Britain. 
; - 








GRATIS, 
Just published, for January, 1837. 

0. I. of A CATALOGUE’ of SECOND- 
.. HAND BOOKS, useful, interesting, and curious; con- 
taining some valuable ENGLISH THBOLOGY, and Pay 2 of 
the popular Modern Works, at very reduced Prices ; being Part 
of the Stock offered for Sale by EDWARD DANIELL, 53, Mor- 

timer-street, Cavendish-square. ‘ 3 
Any Lady or Gentleman who may wish to receive the Parts 
of this Cat. logue immediately on Publication, please to forward 

their Name and Address. 

. D. begs to request an early inspection, as he cannot engage 
to supply any second copies at the low prices affixed. 





This day is published, in 1 thick volume of upwards of 1500 pp. 
8vo. with 82 Maps drawn by Sidney Hall, and upwards of 1000 
other Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by Swainson, 

'. Landseer, Sowerby, Strutt, &c., representing the most re- 
markable objects of Nature and Art in every region of the 
Globe, price 3/. half-bound vellum, an = 

NCYCLOPAEDIA of GEOGRAPHY, 

: comprising a complete Description of the Earth ; exhibit- 

ing its relation to the Heavenly Bodies, its Physical Structure, 

the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, Com- 
merce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all 


Nations. 
By HUGH MURRAY, F.R.S.E. 
Assisted in Astronomy, &c. by Professor WALLACE; 
Gro.ocy, &c. by Prof. JAMESON ; 
Botany, &c. by Sir W. J. HOOKER; 
Zoo.ocy, &c. by W. SWAINSON, Esq. 
The above may be had done up in two volumes. 
“Tt is without arival.”’"— Asiatic Journal. 
“ The most perfect book on its subject.”"—Aflas. 
ondon: Longman, Rees & Co. 
MRS. TRIMMER’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
New Editions of the following Works for Young Persons, by the 
late Mrs. TRIMMER. 
NGLISH HISTORY, brought down to the 
Present Time ; with Frontispieces from Harvey's designs, 
and 48 Wood Engravings. Price 7s. 6d. 2 vols. bound. 

Ancient History, 40 Engravings. Price 4s. 6d. 

Roman History, 40 Engravings. 4s. 6d. bound. 

Scripture History, Old Testament, 24 Engrav- 
ings. Price 3s. bound. a 

Scripture History, New Testament, 40 Engray- 
ings. Price 3s. bound. 

John Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Lately published, in 18mo. price Is. 6d. bound, 
HE ESSENTIALS of FRENCH ‘GRAM- 
_ MAR; by which a competent knowledge is easily attain- 
able in a few months. 
By the Rev. J. MACGOWAN, 

Master of a Classical and Commercial School in Liverpool ; 

formerly Private Secretary to Lord Seaforth, Private Tutor to 
ss the Earl of Erroll, &c. 

“We recommend * The Essentials of French Grammar,’ by 
the Rev. J. Macgowan, to the pocket of the student: it contains 
much in a small space.”"—Gentleman’s Mag. 

Sold by Sherwood & Co. Paternoster-row; and by Oliver & 
Boyd, Edinburgh. 

a or whom may be had, by the same Author, 

First French Lessons. 1s. 

Infant’s First English Lessons. 

Second English Book. 9d. 

Third Ditto. 6d. OrSecond and Third, bd. 1s.6d. 

First Arithmetic. Approved by some of the prin- 
cipal Officers of the Custom-houses of Liverpool and Hull. 

English Grammar, and Introduction to Compo- 
sition. 3rd Edition, 2s. bound. 

Essays by Pupils. 6d. 

First Lessons in Latin Reading, Grammar, and 
Composition. 4th Edition, 2s. bound.—SECOND PART, or 
SEC IND COURSE, 3rd Edition, 3s. bound. 

Latin Grammar, for the Higher Classes. 3rd 
Edition, 2s. bd. ss 

The Literary Gazette, after enumerating most of these works, 
recommends them strongly, on account of “ their PRACTICAL 
cTiLiry ;” and because they are “ adapted to teach children to 
THINK, as soon as possible.” 
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NEW WORKS 
Just published by Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. London. 
H E AMERICA 


T a 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s, in cloth. 


“ This is the result of a long residence in the country, and a 
careful observation of its moral and social habits.”—Lii, Gaz. 

“Exhibits such an amount of ability, and is written with such 
a familiar knowledge of the subject, that it is entitled to a large 


in their Social, Moral, and Political Relations. 
By FRANCIS J. GRUND. 


share of consideration.""—Atlas 


Glenlonely : a Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“This is a smart, well-written work, one of which no man 
need blush to avow the authorship. Indeed, we can scarcely 
suppose it to be a first attempt, for the author has arranged his 
materials with all the skill ofa veteran novelist. His characters 
are powerfully, and at the same time naturally, drawn.”— 
Sunday Times. 3. 

Education Reform ; or the Necessity of a Na- 
tional System of Education. By Thomas Wyse, Esq. M.P. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 15s. in cloth. e 

“ Less than thorough will not do it.”"—Lorp Strarrorpb. 

To be published in a few days. 


4. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF * MORAL OF 


a FLOWERS.’ 
The Spirit of the Woods. Illustrated by Twenty- 
six beautifully-coloured Engravings. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
“ These trees shall be my books, and in their barks my 
thoughts I'll character.” 
Nearly ready. 


Journal of a Residence in Norway. By Samuel 
Laing, Esq, 1 vol. 8vd. price 15s, in cloth. 
."* Mr. Laing’s able work is written ina style of remarkable 
simplicity, and conveys its important information in a most 
clear and satisfactory manner.’’— Monthly Repository. 


6. 

Poetical Works of James Montgomery. 3 vols. 
fe. 8vo. price 18s. in cloth. Comprising ‘The Wanderer of 
Switzerland,’ * The West Indies,’ * World before the Flood,” 
‘Greenland,’ ‘Pelican Island,’ ‘Songs of Zion,’ * Poet's Port- 
folio,’ and all his smaller Poems. 

NEW AND VERY CHEAP RELIGIOUS PERIODICAL. 
HURCH of ENGLAND MAGAZINE.— 
The Publishers have the pleasure of announcing that the 
First Volume of this cheap and popular Work is now completed, 
and may handsomely bound in ornamented cloth 
price 5s. 6d.—The contents will be found to be of a highly-varied 
and interesting character, well ad: for Family perusal, as 
well as for Parochial and Lending Libraries, &c.—Each Number 
contains an inal Sermon by a Divine of the Church of Eng- 
land, a Biographical Sketch of some eminent Christian, and an 
Essay on a Religious topic, besides a variety of interesting Mis- 
cellaneous Articles, many of them original, and others selected 
from the most approved Authors, including Poetry, Anecdotes, 
:c.—The Numbers already published contain Sermons by the 
Rev. Messrs. Dale, Anderson, Melvill, Hancock, Archdeacon 
Hoare, Griffith, Dodsworth, Ayre, Hartwell Horne, Le Bas, 
Girdlestone, Marsh, Pearson, Stewart, Hankinson, &c. &c.— 
Passing Thoughts, Nos. | to 15, by Charlotte Elizabeth—Recol- 
lections of a Country Pastor, Nos. 1 to 6—Seven Churches of 
Asia, &c. &c.—A series of Papers has also been. commenced, 
entitled ‘ Liturgical Hints,’ the object of which is to supply a 
short comment on the Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for the Sun- 
days and Holidays throughout the year.—Reviews, and Extracts 
from New Works, and Church Intelligence, are also added in a 
Hoathly Supplement, given gratis with the last Number in the 
Month. 

No. XX XIII. for January 7th, forms the be- 
ginning of a new Volume: a favourable opportunity is thus 
afforded for commencing a Subscription to the work ; and those 
persons who may be desirous of doing so, are requested to for- 
ward their names to their respective Booksellers with as little 
delay as possible.—Prospectuses may be obtained in any quan- 
tity for distribution.—-No. XXXIII. contains a Sermon for the 
New Year, by the Rev. H. Plumptree, M.A. St. Mary's Chapel, 
Lambeth. R 

No. XXXIV. for January 14th, contains a 
Sermon on the Scriptures, by the Rev. Charles Webb Le Bas, 
M.A., Dean of the East India College, Herts. i. 

James Burne, 17, Portman-street ; W. Edwards, 12, Ave Maria- 
lane; and sold by all Booksellers. 











SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


THE ETYMOLOGICAL 






SPELLING BOOK AND 


EXPOSITOR ; 


Being an Introduction to the Spelling, Pronunciation, and Derivation of the English Language ; containing, besides several 
other oportant Improvements, oxtennive Tabtes of Words deduced from thelr Greek and Latin Roots: adapted to the use of 


Classical and Ladies’ Schools, and also of 


ults and Foreigners. By ? 






BUTTER. 22nd edition. 


s. 6d. bound. 
VALUABLE PuBLICATION.—We have no hesitation in stating that Butter’s Spelling Book is the very best Spelling Book we 
ever saw. Indeed we know ofno other to be compared with it.""—Liverpool Mercury. 
so, by the same Autho: 


GRADATIONS IN READING AND SPELLING, 


Upon an entirely new and original Plan; by which Dissyllables are rendered as easy as Monosyllables. 16th edition. 1s. bound. 
WwW. ; . 7 


e can give it our unqualified ap robation.”"— Atheneum. 


*,* Besides the popularity which these works have obtained in this country, they have been deemed worthy of republication in 
the United States, where they are extensively circulated, and have received the highest commendations. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. 8th Edition. 


Price 4d. 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. London; BANCKS & CO. Manchester ; OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh ; 
W. CURRY, Jun. & CO. Dublin. 





Just published, price 8s. 6d. 


MICROGRAPHIA; 


Or, Practical Essays on Reflecting, Solar, and Oxy-Hydrogen Gas 
Microscopes, &c. 
By C. R. GORING, M.D.; and ANDREW PRITCHARD, Esq., Author of‘ The Natural History of Animalcules.’ 


Contents.—History and Description of Reflecting Microscopes—On Micrometers and their Use—Monochromatic Illumination 
—Solar Engiscopes, and the exhibition of Tests y Ame trying Microscopes and Engiscopes against each other, with Rules for 
i iec: 


ascertaining their comparative merits—On Eye 


es—Illustrations of Angular A 
and Management of Solar and Gas Microscopes—Cuvier's Method of dissectin 


rture—On the most improved Construction 
Ybjects in Fluids—On a new and simple fine 


Adjustment for Microscopes—On making Drawings of Microseopic Objects. By F. Bauer, Esq. F.R.S.—On a new method of Illu- 


minating Objects. By the Rev. J. B. Reade, M.A., &c. 


Also, in 8vo. with 300 Figures on Steel, price &s. 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF ANIMALCULES, containing Descriptions of nearly 500 Species, 
with full Instructions for procuring and viewing them ; and above 300 Magnified Figures. By ANDREW PRITCHARD, Author 


WHITTAKER & CO. Ave Maria-lane, 


of the ‘ Microscopic Cabinet.’ 


THE ATHENAUM. 





On the FIRST of FEBRUARY will be published, with the Magazines, beautifully printed on a New Plan, in 1 thick vol. 8vo., the Arms being 
incorporated with the Text, 


MR. BURKE’S 
NEW PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


For 1837. 





‘ 


MR. COLBURN begs to announce that the New Edition of this Work, so long under revision, will Postr1vELY appear with the Magazines on the lg 
of Fesrvuany ; and to prevent any disappointment in obtaining Copies, orders are requested to be immediately transmitted to the respective Booksellers, 

The following enumeration of its contents (a great portion of which will be found entirely new,) may serve to account, in some measure for the di 
preceding the publication, and will at the same time justify the assertion that the Work, in the state to which it has now been brought, comprises the greates 
mass of important information ever yet collected on the same subject within the compass of a single Publication. 


I._THE ROYAL FAMILY, genealogically detailed from the Conquest, 
showing the Issue and Alliances of every Generation, with the Arms 
of each Dynasty. 

IL—HOUSE OF GUELPH. 

III.—KINGS OF SCOTLAND. 

IV.._THE DICTIONARY, comprising the Peers of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with their Armorial Ensigns, and enlarged Pedigrees; in- 
terspersed with Historical and Biographical Anecdotes; commencing 
with the founder of each family, and tracing claborately generation 
after generation, so as to introduce innumerable Commoners not before 
mentioned in works on the Peerage. 

The Baronets of England, Scotland, and Ireland, detailed as fully as 
the Peers, and similarly. Those of Scotland and Ireland are exclusively 
to be found in this’ Work. 

V.—SPIRITUAL LORDS. 









VI._PEERAGES CLAIMED, and now before the House of Lords. The 
claimant’s name, family, and pretensions, are fully set forth, and the 
Peerage under discussion minutely particularized. 

VIIL—GARTER’S ROLL: the Official Roll by which the Peers of Par 
liament take their seats at the commencement of each Session. Noy 
first published. 

VIIIL—PEERS AND BARONETS, in their respective order of precedency, 

IX._KNIGHTS OF THE VARIOUS BRITISH ORDERS, wih 
Engravings of the Badges of each Order. This List has been officially 
corrected, and includes, beside the Knights, all the Companions of the 
Bath, &c. &e. 

X.—MOTTOES, translated, and, in difficult cases, elucidated by appropriate 
quotations. 


XI.—_HERALDIC DISTINCTIONS. 


Also, just published, 


MR. BURKE’S 


HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY. 


A Companion to the ‘Peerage and Baronetage. PART XIII. 


To be completed in Three more Parts; comprising an Account of ALL THE EMINENT FaMiLrEs IN THE KinGpomM, AND UPWARDS OF 100,00 
INDIVIDUALS CONNECTED WITH THEM. 





FLITTINGS 


Principal Contents: Teresina, The Lover’s Quarrel, W# 







OF FANCY, 


By ROBERT SULIVAN, Esa. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Water Pond, The Pic Nic, Chatelar, Lady Betty’s Pocket Book, Insurance and Assuranes, 


Benidetti’s Adieu, The Moorish Barque, My Vagabond Days, Parthian Darts, The Story of Arnaut, Wilful Breezes, The Protegée, The Spirit’s Vigil, The Fox 


Hunt, The Sisters, Faithful and Forsaken. 








RAMBLES IN EGYPT AND CANDIA; 


With Details of the Military Power and Resources of those Countries, and Observations on the Government, Policy, and 
Commercial System of Mohammed Ali. 


By Captain C. ROCHFORT SCOTT, H.P. Royal Staff Corps. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE: A LOVE 


By the Author of * Vivian Grey.’ 3 vols. 


HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH GEORGE MONTAGU, ESQ. 
And other Celebrated Personages, during a Period of 65 Years, forming 
A COMPANION TO HIS LETTERS TO HORACE MANN. 
In 8 vols. 8yo. with numerous curious Notes, now first added, and a Portrait. 


STORY. 





THE ROMANCE OF THE DUCHESS OF LA 
VALLIERE, 
Aad MADAME DE MAINTENON. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
CHATEAUBRIAND’S SKETCHES OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE ; 


With Considerations on the Spirit or THE TrmEs, MEN, AND 
Revotutions. In 2 vols. 8yo. 24s, 


In a few days, 


THE DIVORCED: A TALE. 


By the LADY CHARLOTTE BURY, Authoress of ‘ Flirtation,’ &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 


* Nor tears that wash out sin,: 
Can wash out shame.”——PoPE, 
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CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE. 


By M. DE SANTINE. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 
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